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i par aL bl gd ial aly OBR de Chateaubriand. He had considered the policy of the measure during his of leaving her hands more free to cope with the combination of the continental 
from WA ved @ embassy in London; he suggested it to M. de Villéle; he urged it on the con- | powers? 
coves _ oom Rig” edaeammamammaaalamaaaa ee sideration of the assembled potentatee at Verona. ‘Alone I did it,” he says; | ‘ You are right, I dare say, in your belief, that this proceeding of ours has 
Bf THE MEN OF OLD. and we need hardly add, after this, that it is spoken of and considered as “le | ‘blessé l’orgueil Espagnol.’ But, at least, it must have destroyed (in fact it did 
I knew not that the men of old plus grand événemnent de la Restauration.” The arguments then and now | destroy) the illusion, that we had any thoughts of making common cause with 
sed Were better than men now, put prominently forward in defence of the measure, are, of course, materially | Spain, 
PHAN Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, different. We were then told that the war was purely defensive ; it was to put «Nay, it did create, at the first moment, an impression that we were leagued 
of the Of more ingenvous brow: down revolution, which was contagions ; therefore, we suppose, military prepa- | with you, not in counsel only, but in action, against Spain ; and it is against the 
re I heed not those who pine for force lations were called cordon sanifaire, and all Europe was appealed to in proof of | remnant, or the possible revival of that impression, we are obliged to guard, when, 
_ A ghost of time to raise the moderation of France, and the anxiety with which she had sought to avoid | though speaking (as I have assured you) the language which you would dictate, 
As if they thus would dict tie ebatee war. Now, we are informed, that it was to re-establish the European position of ; we must decline speaking it in concert with you. 
France. The French know nothing of liberty, but have a grand idea of glory.| ‘*Jn truth, how cou/d we speak in concert with you, not being prepared to ado 
Of these appwinted days. 5 j gr , heed 7 & prep pt 
Parag They had been humbled, and it was necessary, for the security of the restored | your conclusions ; not having (to state the matter fairly) the same right as you to 
ed a6 | 1s ‘rae and over true, family, that France should regain her position; and a war with Spain offered a | adoptthem! You say to Spain,—‘ Your present system is not only distasteful to 
Thi hat decline to close good apology for increasing the army, and we may add, an easy triumph. Rus- | us, it is practically injurious. It subjects us to incessant alarm ; it imposes upon 
his book of life self-wise and new, sia, of course, sanctioned the plausible pretext, because she heartily concurred _ us burdensome precautions. A period will arrive, and that shortly, when, if that 
And let my thoughts repose in any measure tending to oppress and put down liberal opinion and liberal go- | system is not changed, we must revise our precautions, and change them for other 
On all that humble hi ane ia yi fed ae- | fect mn? F4 ; 
Ti n all that humble happiness, vernments. Prussia was doubtful of the issue; Austria yielded a qualified as- | means more direct and more efficacious.’ I do not mistake your argument, [ 
meas, The world bas since foregone,— sent: bat all joined in rejoicing at the result. England alone stood aloof. But | think ; I do not here intend to question, much less-to combat it ; T am only show- 
stters = daylight of contentedness England had exhausted her resources in her crusade in favour of legitimacy, and | ing you that your argument is not ours; that we have neither the right to use it, 
a. hat on those faces shone! now reaped a legitimate reward: her remonsatrances were disregarded, and the | nor the interest, which you believe yourselves to have, the immediate interest, in 
Eng- With rights, though not too closely scanned, note of the Russian minister contemplates war as the possible consequence of | its successful application. A general interest we have, that Spain, and every 
which Enjoyed, as far as known,— difference, and takes part openly against her. Poor Canning was bitter in his other country in Europe, should be well governed; a general interest we have, 
Sa With will by no reverse unmanned,— | comment: the possible argument which he puts into the mouths of the Span- | that the peace of Europe, and particularly the peace between France and Spain, 
ry re- With pulse of even tone, — iards must have been gall and wormwood ; but the French army crossed the | which is that most imminently and obviously in danger, should be preserved. 
be af- They from to-day and from to-night Pyrenees ; and then came the impotent outburst, with which he startled the | «But if your interest in the amendment of the Spanish Constitution is sach, 
oe oO - Expected nothing more, House of Commons,—honourable to tle man, though not politic in the states- | that you feel yourselves justified in saying, ‘ Amend it, or we make war upon you’; 
eI That yesterday and yesternight man. ‘The correspondence with Chateaubriand, which preceded hostilities, will | if ours, on the other hand, is only such as may authorize us to say, ‘ Amend it for 
4 Had proffered them before. be read with great interest. It is not often that after stirring events, the public | your own sakes, we conjure you; ot you hazard a war with France’; is not the 
y ine To them was life a simple art are 80 svon admitted into the secrets of the cabinet. When the question became difference between these two addresses such as makes it impossible that they 
ro Of daties to he dons exciting, Canning wrote in English. ‘ should be uttered in concert! would not the uttering them in concert change 
. “¥ . 1 ; 
—— A game where cach man took his part, «BE Cansinn, 020 de Chatendictantd essentially the character of one or other of the speakers r would it not dilute your 
ig the A race where all must run; has “ Lon jon Jan. 11, 1823 Poe re RARER, Se CONES Oe Te ae urt Me 
- s0TK y . ’ a). "? ’ ; he . “ , 3 
Ly and A battle whose great scheme and scope “Our letters having crossed each other, I will not stop to consider whose turn Pe fie genase are Mere donde Bred ee eS eee 
y Ther little cored to k . . ; ’ . pire ; hearing with Spain, to be derived from a tone corresponding with our intentions ! 
J c y MA ———e itis to write next; but will show you at once, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, | [¢ «}orgueil Espagnol’ is the obstacle to enforce concession, is it not advisa- 
sane vontent, as inen at arms, to cope that I accept your challenge, delivered to me by M. Marcellus, and avail myself | piety ke heanel h S abiich - ht ; tot d 
Each with his frontine foe eer tgp tage : ‘ le to keep one channel open, through which concession might appear to be made 
mber. s . of the condition which you are good enough to annex to our correspondence, | tg reason, and not to force? I donot warrant to you the chances of success 
; : ‘ : 
cape _ now his virtue’s diadem by ne \ - mt As in _ h “98 I ove of prt ee — oa through that channel. Iam become less sanguine that I was in the hope of it. 
" diye and proudly wears,— a y, and which you understand as well as 1, and your King better than either | Pings have fallen o*untowardly, and contrary, I confess, to my calculation. I 
ling re att ioughts, great feelings, came to them bd elt iw os Re wey I exieaa ts of Lord Falkland, | did expect that the rrench Despatch wweuld not be delivered till after those of 
B ake instinct, unawares : ;, you = oath rom Meg ‘beak tnteron elvanam ‘Th an Me Kiana, Russia, &e. It has preeeded them. I reckoned much upon the interval that 
one lestiog their souls’ sublimest needs Fr, the nae r4 “— roe op he ip vs “a audience “ae ases rater , would follow the departure of the three charges d'affaires—the minister of France 
e Ist, = ith tasks of every day, phgrag hs —_— . oan we 0 - —_ be — — u ae : won none still remaining at Madrid ; and, as I understood M. de Villele’s despatch to M. 
‘these iey went about their gravest deeds, pm goth pin ib age hia. whic jor eon : ; ‘ae Stee ’ a ' ronan La Garde, (but I presume incorrectly) waiting for some new fact to motive his 
javre. 0 nattin hage a6 ging. pba! ee i oan pan did 1 aa iow th aan hor A Prva pres een departure. It now seems as if Mr. La Garde were to follow his three cok 
And what if nature's fearful wound s, “esa Pek ae heirexample. Am i for peace, be- | leagues more closely; and on nearly the same grounds. I think these changes 
. ca cause I hate revolutions less than you do? You give me full credit for know- | . oe . 
ct. 1, They did not probe and bare, ing sour invineiate hestiiite to thea Bat is 1a bemnuen the levees of ceveiibas unfortunate. But still 1 do not despair; I do not despair if you continue to be 
“eS Fes than thele epithe never ewecned rk poorer sae capt sate a coat ss peonr eorpe aie , ry for peace; and if your just estimate of the dangers of war to France does not 
ov. 1, To watch the misery *here,— That class of svolilaatas has a marvellous penance Gauvreiny idk could yield to your belief of ite facilities end your anticipation of its glories. Bat, | 
« ¢ . : ‘ ; ity A A © | own, some of your topics alarm me more than your reasonings tranquillis 
“16 — ee love but flowed more fast, best promote their objects; and I confess, that in addition to my faith in their upon that point p y . 4 — 
ec. I, Not eir charities more free, instinct, I arrive, by reasoning, at the same conclusion, that a war in Europe at | “|, When I i 
“ . 1 ngs nes i mete drops they cast, this moment, against the revolutionary principle, would shake the monarchy of ive t mer ‘speak of the dangers of war to France, do not suppose that I under- 
ce. nto the evil sea. France, and its yet unconfirmed institutions, to their foundations. What shook heroes sain iain or power. She is as brave and as strong as she ever was 
fae 4 A man’s best things are nearest him, so fearfully your institutions, would, no doubt, try ours; bat ours have root | "©lOres She Is now the richest—the most abounding in disposable means of all 
44 Lie close about his feet ; enough to stand the trial. And, wrapping ourselves up, as we should be wise | the states he te Here are all the sinews of war, if there be the disposition 
ers at It is the distant and the dim enough to do, in a atrict and imperturbable neutrality, depend upon it, we might, | 1 employ ; _— 4 You have a million of soldiers, you say, at your call. I doubt 
es 9¢ That we are sick to greet : if we were so disposed, turn your distractions to our own account; but, de- sane ‘v it is double a number, by thereabouts, that Bonaparte buried oa 
d-st. For flowers that grow our hands beneath pend upon it, we have no such disposition. Rather, much rather, will we | om ~ eae & ‘premier succes au moins’ as apiigssr I yrs ear 
We strugg'e and aspire,— exhaust our effort to preserve the peace, on which, we think, your prosperity de- werent pir ted apiece, Age Madrid. But I venture to ask * what then ?—if 
Our hearts must die, except they breathe pends. the king of Spain and the Cortes are by that time, where they infallibly will be, 
rf { ‘ ” j ” an. 3 th ggg: 
: The air of fresh desire. “The reply to the Duc de Montmorency's answer to our offer of mediation, | '” os ae ft — eoree of war, } ake pm Mae ot it; ban } oe ae 
a sue ae which you will receive from M. de Marcellus, by this messenger, is adapted to | see a legitimate Deginning to it, nor an intelligible object. ou would dtedain to 
» York But, brothers, who up reazon’'s bill I ‘ fh be M Ville ppc Ah, M. deM s P get intosuch a war through the side-door of an accidental military incursion. 
"th. of Advance with benefel of what we conceived to be M. de Villeéle’s policy. . de Montmorency was for 
; Oo! loiter ee making the question of peace or war a question ‘ toute Evropéenne.’ M. de | You ‘vould enter in front, with the cause of war blazoned on your banner. And 
rom - loiter not, those heights are chill, Villéle bad " * for France self: what is that cause? Is it to be learned from the notes and despatches of the 
As chill os thee ere chear: iléle bad made it a question for France herself; and he, as it appears to us, f } A fi M V é 1 Isitr 
ct. 17 And oti restrein veer vht was right. as he thus took the whole management into your own hands | four continental powers ?—or from M. de Villele’s only ? Is it vengeance for the 
: ’ y laughty gaze, “O Ranke shia whe tt : ine bn's . | past, or security for the future? You disclaim the former, no doubt ; but how is 
Z, The lottier that ur note adopts this view. | trust there is nothing in it presents a prospect- , 
ov. 7, Rer ~ = m ive that can embarrass you. You know we must keep our own case clear You | the latter to be obtained by war? I understand a war of conquest ; | understand 
‘on emembering distance leav ap ee a sche: , inca: sean acid ; — “hance 
Y, ewer i a verve eaves a haze will have heard of Lord Fitzroy Somerset's journey to Madrid. His mission is a war of succession—a war for the change (on the one hand) or the conservation 
. 7, : one of counsel and exhortation: I trust it will be well received, If he passed a the a w pore pores vr vie for vy > pea of a _ 
L yp, through Paris, as [ enjoined him to do, without seeing your Excellency or M. | ©! Constitution,—-a war for the two chambers, an + iheoe” apr wegegdigpeell ane 
’ i ‘ AJ , Al ~~] r - = “s 4 ¢ © ’ — > ~ . 4 ° 
a wy A SONG IN COMMENDATION OF MUSICKE. de Villéle, it was because I was sure that his reception at Madrid would be cor- a yarn, a . bead for - objecte as these, I really do dire — 
47" From “ Wit Restored.” dial, in proportion as he was known to be our missionary and not yours. Sir C. a y vende outa how the i. eae of Mek, to ve Ko te 
‘ 2, When whispering straines doe softly steale Stuart can tell you that, even since Lord Fitzroy Somerset was dispatched, I | S°¢9 4D ene. G4 wonld not propagate Fe Snare G8 Mahomet ic 4) eens 
eb. 7, > y , h had fresh ; be satisfied tl hist > Madrid : or, a8 in the earlier part of your revolution, France did the rights of map. 
stahie With creeping passion through the heart ave had fresh reason to be satistied that such 1s the temper at Madrid; and that | 7) ks aha 
12 ' il animes 1 by. the poll f : Consider, is there not some forhearance on the part of Spain, in not 
of the And when at every touch we feel all our endeavours would be spoiled by the notion of our acting in concert with " ; . 
aduit, Ghat moles Aeveho tanh teen ‘ | France throwirg these things in your teeth? Might she net, when informed that her 
7 P ab a part; : - ‘ons dle sire ™ 
wit Wien thrends i lion vee | “ There is enoxgh for the present. And for the present, then, mon cher Vi- pes beth opr gre Bn Sg erry he des “ti Pose it —_ vg ine 
ir ape seas » —31 Mig : ccused by Russia 
Pf see : | compte, adieu ! “G. Cannine.’ aye” - re Ig S86 | Bots Weer Secor 
A = on quake ; ; of a forcible change of government, remind the Emperor Alexander of the events 
oo ‘ | The character of Chateaubriand’s reply, may be judged from the subsequent which preceded his own accession and the treaty of Tilsit, which made over 
6 rarce denye | letters :— Spain to Bonaparte? Might she not speak to Prussia of promises of free in- 
The so m ap lime ot pe ~9% P 
— - soul cousists of harmony. | . ‘London, Jan. 21, 1823. stitutions, made by aking, and violated? Might she not accept Prince Metter- 
hen unto heavenly joys we fei ; ‘A thousand thanks, mon cher Vicomte, for your long, frank if, i] ich’ I to the fi > on of Spai d Aus 1 ing to us, (if 
, ob gne hanks, t ’ your long, frank, and friendly nich’s appeal to the former union of Spain and Austria, and, turning ’ 
wat, What-e er the soul! affecteth most, | answer to my letters. I lose not a day in replying to it; because, though I have we took part in the lecture,) say, that she was ready, like Eng!and in 1688, to 
os Which only thus we can explaine | (as you may well believe) enough of official business upon my hands at this mo- | preserve her laws and liberties by a slight change in the reigning dynasty, and to 
om at oy of the winged host, ment, I know nothing in the ag range re the eyenepentenes in Europe, that oe an < tgeere wee with ot were upon her press pop wy the 
nose layes wee thinke can compare in importance with a just understanding between our two govern- | discussions with which the war has been prefaced, are as hazardous as the war 
y *. a to winke; ments; and I know uno so sure foundation that can be built for such an understand- itself. Consider before what an audience you plead; how ony . their pas- 
on 2 *hilosophy ing, a8 in a constant and unreserved communication with you. sions are against you, how few of their sympathies with you. in the beginning 
2 - Cannot deny “To begin with that part of your letter which relates to our language to Spain, of the French Revolution, the character of your Louis XVI. ranged all taat was 
‘ 95, The soul consists of harmony, and to the importance which you attach to our holding a common language with good in Europe on his side. Of Ferdinand, is it not enough to say, that in the 
ne I, O lull me, lull me, charming ayr. France,—a language I mean (for I perceive that I have expressed myself ambi- | British Parliament, and not in the popular braach of it—but in the House of 
, ; My pi meat wists wendes seaet: guously) common with that which France holds to Spain,—I will tell you at once Lords, and not by a factious orator—but by the first minister of the king, (a man, 
‘ - Like snow on wool, thy fallings are ; , = fairly, that I agree with you on the former point, but presume to differ on the whose temperance and sobriety of judgment even his adversaries extol.) ne 
“ 95° idk We @ aolidi ann tee Banks ’ atter. ' beeu admitted that the conduct of Ferdinand had ‘ provoked arevolution’! Ao 
ay 1, Griefe a need i. ; “ The language which you put into our mouths, as that which you say you wish | do you make war to free such a monarch from all restraint! and do you bope to 
« 43° Thet hath en care: . we had employed in speaking to Spain,—what is it but the language which we | have mankind with you! 3 
“w Downe let him lye have actually employed! But through the Spanish chargé d’affairs here, and Judge of the confidence with which I mean to open myself to you, when I 
Be And slumberin y “A through Sir W. A’Court at Madrid, Spain knows distinctly what we think on the | hesitate not to submit such arguments as these to your consideratien. 
Sb And change his eg a harmon impracticability of the Constitution of 1812, and of the expediency of promising! “ I have, however, detained you too long. Only one word more. The ar- 
« a! y a revision of it; and these opinions are declared with less reserve, in phrase, | guments which I thus ventured to address to you, do not imagine that I suggest 
‘ 49, a ite cena through Lord Somerset, who carries with him, as his whole instruction, a memo- | them to Spain. ’ 
Hart THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. randum from the Duke of Wellington, in which, if your very words are not set “Far otherwise. With regard to the personal safety of the king, we have 
iding. The Congress of Verona.—The W, : . . | Gown, there is nothing of your sentiments that is not expressed. Do you believe | spoken at Madrid as plainly as you could wish us or as you could speak. And I 
|) pai- & 5 ° Fg le Cl ed > ~ 4 arin Spain, §¢—[Congrés de Verone, | that Spain ‘ compte sur nous pour des secours d’armes et d'argent’! Notshe; I verily believe there is no danger. With regard to his prerogatives, we have not 
us ac) _ By M. de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, | promise you. Do you imagine that, knowing we shall not be ‘contre,’ she has disguised our opinion that they onght to be enlarged ; aud I am not without 
x The C = f Verona is but a ides ; e , reason to flatter herself that we shall be ‘ pour elle’ ina war with France? Be hopes that a revisal of the constitution ‘s intended. I am sure its imperfections 
' ealahikie in the B . te 3; 1688. ie — in this drama. The Spanish war, assured she is under no such misapprehension. If you harbour such, after hav- ar acknowledged. But can they promise a revisal of it under pain of invasion ! 
aken by the Dourbous in 1<0, Is the subject-matter of the work, whict | ing seen us, ina manner which you characterise (and Ido not meantosaycharac- Make the case your own Would France yield anything to sucha menace! 
might be well and characteristically described as **My Ministry.” Of course, | ' ’ : he? ‘ 
the be-all 4 the tal ge tt, oowener- ‘ MINIS. course, | terise unjustly) as ‘si rude,’ do ourselves right against Spain by force, at a mo Did she 
hhonsadies ys , os ena a " ‘ de Unateaubriand : and it is quite curious to see | ment when we riske:!, by so doing, the chance and the co sequent misinterpreta- But so far is our language to Spain from being the language of encourage- 
the w sons. ey co re scutes their telation and connexion with tion of a co-incidence between our maritime aggreesion on the Spanish colonies mer t to defiance, that I venture to effirm it is mainly attributable to Sir W. 
sol C , owever, having heretofore expressed, and fully, our opinion of M. de | and a French irruption on the Pyrenees; what would not your apprehensions— A°¢ ‘ourt’s advice, that the communications of the three powers were not met by 
lateaubiiand, we shall contine our observations, on this occasion, to the work be- " : 


foreus. The or | f your suspicions, have been. if we had sacrificed our commercial rights and inter- an instant transmission of their passports: and while | am writing, I receive 
. € Originator ar lu-spring a anid . ; a. 
4 Sinator and mala spring OF the wat, we are Bow informed, was M at adhe jesire of propitiating Spain ; and to the purpose (it might have been said) despatches of the 10th, from Madrid, which inform me, that it is under discus- 
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sion in the Spanish cabinet, whether they shall not ask our good offices with you? 
I do not answer for the result of that discussion. But will you prevent the 
chance of such an opening for explanation and for peace !—I trust not. 
“« And so, for the present, farewell, Canning.” 
“ Foreign Office, Jan. 24, 1823. 

“Tam enabled to perform the promise which { held out to you in my last 
letier ; and to transmit to Sir Charles Stuart, by this day’s messenger, @ note 
from the Spanish government to Sir W. A‘Court, requesting our guod offices to 
avert a war. ‘The assurances which that note contains, I confegs, tranquilise me 
as to the points on which apprehension was felt ; especially in relation to the 
royal family of Spain. In any case the note invites discussion ; and I trust you 
will feel it wholly impossible to decline the overture. 

“Mr. Jackson, who brought Sir W. A‘Court’s despatches, and is returning to 
Madrid with mine, has orders to wait your pleasure at Paris, and to be the bear- 
er of anything that you may wish to sayto Sir W. A‘Court. Use A‘Court as 
your own; there is no longer any ilanger of misapprehension at Madrid. I write 
to him, on the contrary, to communicate unreservedly upon everything with M. 
La Garde, if he is still there, as I hope he is; if not, to consider himself as M. 
La Garde’s successor in everything in which he can be serviceable to the French 
government. 

** Peace! peace! peace! 

“(Jt is still within your reach, with honour as well as with safety. But, turn | 
political events as they may, I am, mon clier Vicomte, ever your friend and ser. | 
vant. “ CANNING.” 

“ Foreign Office, January, 27, 1823. 

‘*M. de Marcellus has tantalized me for the last four days, mon cher vicomte, 
with the promise of a courier who was to bring him most important communica- | 
tions. But the courier does not arrive. I can hold out no longer; and there- | 
fore I send off a messenger, before the regular day, to Sir Charles Stuart, to beg 
that he, on his part, will also disregard the established order of our correspon- 
dence ; and let me know, without delay, what has been done and is doing at 
Paris. ‘To-morrow is a day with you of tremendous importance. God grant 
that it may have passed without a declaration of war, and all may yet be well. 

“Ts it possible, meantime, that all that I hear from other sources, of the ex- 
cessive unpopularity of the apprehended war in France can be true, and yet that 
you can be bent upon it !—By ‘you,’ I of course do not mean you individually, 
because I am sure that you are for peace, if not compelled to war, as a choice 
between evils. But what evil can be greater than the carrying on a war, with 
an unwilling people, against a people struggling for their national existence !— 
How long—I conjure you to consider—wiil the point of honour, on which you 
rely, and which I admit to be the main-spring of French exertion—how long will 
that sustain you through the harrassing difficulties, and inglorious details of a 
war of posts and guerillas? 

“* We have seen in our time many moments of crisis and alarm; many on the 
turn of which hung the fate of nations. ButI protest I do not recollect any in- | 
stance in which I have thought so much at stake in a single decision. That deci- | 
sion is to-day in your hands. When you receive this letter, it will be (in one case) 
past your recall. May it have been such as to satisfy your own enlightened | 
judgment ; safe as well as honourable for France, and, by consequence, salutary 
for the world. 

“T hope you willbe satisfied with our course now. Public report tells me | 
that you (again meaning not you, M. de Chateaubriand, but France) cannot bear 
that we should negotiate between a Bourbon and a Bourbon. In God's name, | 
why not! Have we not negotiated between a Bourbon and his people’? and had 
you reason to suspect us of failing in that trust? | 

‘“‘ Even M. de Marcellus was surprised at this declaration, and perhaps did not | 
more than Lalf believe it: but what he has heard on Tuesday, and what he now | 
hears every day, has, I dare say, satisfied him of the correctness of my opinion. | 
—‘ And what then?!’ you will perhaps say, ‘Is France to truckle to the public | 
voice of England? Is she not to assert her honour, and to maintain her secu- 
rity, if England objects to her mode of accomplishing those purposes ?’—Far be 
it from me to hazard any such doctrine! But I venture to suggest that in either | 
of two views, the judgment of England cannot be quite indifferent to France. | 
As a moral and enlightened people, it cannot be indifferent that the English na- | 
tion, weighing the cause of France against Spain in the balance, shou.d pro- | 
nounce her pretexts for war frivolous, and her intended aggression unjust ;--that | 
it should be thus made plain to France before-hand that in the course of this | 
war (if unfortunately it should begin), her success will be matter of regret, | 
her failures matter of rejoicing, to a whole friendly people. But further, it can- | 
not be indifferent to France to see that the Spanish war is considered by the in- 
stinctive sense of the people of England, untaught in this respect by their go- | 
vernment, (and led indeed to believe that their governmep**was of a different 
opinion, as touching very nearly English interests. c gol 

“Tn truth, why revive, mon cher ami, the recollections of times, when Spain 
was the theatre of our contest and rivality ? 











asked the English plenipotentiary at Verona what appui, moral or material, | 
we would give to France, if unavoidably involved iz a war with Spain? a war, 
by the way, in all the questions at Verona, represented as purely defensive on the | 
part of France. 

“Was it worth while to change those questions from ‘ European’ to ‘ French,’ 
for the purpose of pointing them against England? or did it escape your obser- 
vation that such was the effect of the new light in which the speech of the king 
of France has placed them. 

“ Now, do not mount your war horse, and say—what signifies, after all the ill- 
grill, or even the hostility of England! There is no ill-will—and God forbid 
that there should be hostility!—we are as peaceable as lambs. We want peace 
for ourselves, and for all the world; for you, our neighbours especially ; because 
we know, by woful experience, to what danger we are exposed, paries cum 
proximus ardet. But, in that pacific disposition, we do most peacefully cumplain 
that you have set us a task almost as difficult as you have set to the Spaniards. 


t Why revert to the succession war, | 
andthe family compact? M. de Montmorency avoided these topics when he 


| day to that repose which is the high way to reflection 
well-ordered Sabbath mornings of England, and prayed that they might always 
| lead to innocent and cheerful evenings. 


“London, February 7, 1823. 

“‘T scarcely know how to write to you to-day, my dear M. de Chateaubriand. 
I hesitate between the duty of sincerity, and the fear of offence, till I have almost 
a mind not to write at all. But there is no end of such difficulties ; or rather, if 
such difficulties are suffered to prevail, there is an end of our correspondence,— 
that, I may say, without flattery to you, or vanity on my own part, would, in the 
present crisis of affairs, bea national, if not an Eurepean misfortune. I write, 
therefore, and will write the truth,—subject, I am afraid, to some possible mis- 
construction, and to the risk of what may be distasteful, but with no other inten- 
tion (ita me Deus adjuvet), than that of consulting your ease and honour, as 
well as my own, and the interests of both our governments: and in the con- 
fidence that, even if you distrust my judgment, you cannot doubt my friendship. 

** Well then—to begin at once with what is most unpleasant to utter—you have 
united the opinions of this whole nation, as those of one man, against France : 
you have excited against the present sovereign of that kingdom, the feelings 
which were directed against the usurper of France and Spain, in 1808; nay, 
the consent, I am grieved to eay, is more perfect now than on that occasion ; for 
then the Jacobins were loth to inculpate their idol,—now they, and the Whigs 
and Tories, from one end of the country to the other, are all one way. Surely 
such a spontaneous and universal burst of national sentiment must lead any man, 
or any set of men, who are acting in opposition to it, to doubt whether they are 
acting quite right. The government has not, on this occasion, led the public,— 
quite otherwise. The language of the government has been peculiarly measured 
and temperate, and its discretion far more guarded than usual; so much so, that 
the mass vf the nation were in suspense as to the opinions of the government, 
and that portion of the daily press usually devoted to them, was, (for some rea- 
sons better known, perhaps, on your side of the water, than on ours,) turned in 
a directly opposite course. I was not without expectation of such an ebullition. 
M. de Marcellus will probably have told you that I did express such an expectation 
to him, and that I assured him of my perfect conviction that if the word ‘neu- 
trality’ had found its way into the speech, we should have had to combat the 
combined efforts of all parties in the House of Commons, to get rid of it. Even 
if you distrust us, what hinders your negotiating for yourselves? Only nego- 
tiate, at least, before you invade. 

‘« Ever, my dear M. de Chateaubriand, with the sincerest regard and admira- 
tion, Yours, “* CANNING.” 

We ali know the result. Mr. Canning, as he said, called a new world into ex- 
istence, and took his revenge, by acknowledging the independence of the South 
American colonies. This was a bolder measure than it appeared to be, to those 


who were ignorant of the fact, that the Assembled Sovereigns at Verona had 
refused to do so. 





THE LOVERS OF NORMANDIE. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

Sunday is, as everybody knows who has ever been in France, the great holi- 
day of the country—the jour de féte for old and young, rich and poor. This is 
not a fitting place to discuss the wisdom of the law which says, ‘* Remember 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day ;” nevertheless, although I am far from de- 
fending the manner in which itis too genetally spent, I may express my belief 
that the God, whose sun shines equally upon the just and the anjust, never cuuld 
consider ita crime for the pent-up artisan to leave his close and narrow dwelling 
on the Sabbath, and wander with his children and the partner of his toils amid 
green hedge-rows and verdant fields. We know that the blue sky, the perfumed 


| flowers, the fresh air, the music of the bird, the bee, and the dancing rill, must 


elevate the mind, must bear it upward, must decoy it from the small tow creeping 
things of life to those which lead from time into eternity. I always pray that 
the Sabbath sun may shine bright and warm, so that our labourers, our servants 
—those who toil in comp:rative darkness all the week—may be reminded that 
God made the Sabbath for them, and that our waysides, fields, and woods, may 
be filled by an outpouring of cheerful and happy people. Itis not Sabbath- 
breaking to enjoy the sun, the light, the air of heaven. Our Saviour himself 
walked in the fields of Judea on that blessed day, and gathered with his own 
hands the ears of corn. 

With such feelings, itis not likely I should find fault with our continental 
neighbours for rejoicing and being glad of heart on their Dimanche ; but I do 
find great fault with thelaws which permit continued labour on that sacred 
festival. There is no tranquillity in the streets, no rest for man or beast ; the 


| shops are open, the horses at work, the din of masons, mills, slaters, carpenters, 


and carriers as usual: at Havre I really think they made more noise on Sunday 
than on any other day of the seven. I have seen laundresses washing at their 


| tubs, and at the public fountains, while the bells of Notre Dame called to prayers. 
Let them do away altogether with the Sabbath rather than treat it with such | 
| insolent mockery, as to mingle the noise of the hammer and the anvil with the 


deep and holy music of the church-bell ; it is so completely and palpably giving 
the upper hand to the cares and business of life, to its money-changing and its 
loaves and fishes, that the insulted Sabbaths of France grate upon my memory 
more than anything I can remember of any country I ever visited. As the even- 
ing approaches the streets become more tranquil, the artisans wash and dress, 
and the shop 1s left to the care of one person. Men and women troop away by 
scores, looking happy and joyous. Then indeed, it isimpossible not to rejoice 
with them, and wish that so volatile a people might devote the morning of the 
I thought of the calm, 


Our friends had fixed on anexcursion toa place called Gourlay, beyond the 


| ancient town of Harfleur, whose church is one of the most beautiful I ever saw, 
| and in every respect interesting to us from its connection with English history. 


The town is prettily situated ; the French, who get into ecstacies about every- 
thing, call it superbe! magnifique ! and charmante!—but it is much more easy 
to forgive a person for being too easily pleased than for not being pleased at all ; 


| aud if they do indulge in pleasurable exaggeration, I must confess that we are too | 
You have spoken aloud, before all the world, upon topics which, in order to keep | 


| apt to indulge in a contrary course, and go through the world gathering thorns 


a strict and unalterable neutrality, we ought to have been enabled to treat as ob- | instead of roses. 


solete and forgotten. 


“ You have approximated two epochs which had been long distinct in our minds; | steeple of the church is worth half a day’s journey over their bad roads to see 
the war for Spain against Bonaparte, of which undoubtedly we had not forgotten | our antiquarians would exceedingly delight in its noble and venerable architec- 
ture, though the exterior is far more beautiful than the interior; the houses, 


either the origin or the termination—with thatof a century ago, the origin of 
which was perhaps the last thing we should like to be reminded ef—except its 
termination. And we think it rather hard, after having exhausted our blood 
and treasure in a war of six years against France, to restore the Bourbon to the 
throne of Spain, to have it recalled to our recollection that there was a time when 
France placed them there in spite of us. 

“ Treally think it wonld have been better to keep the war ¢oute ewropéenne, as 
M. de Montmorency left it; than to change its nature to toute frangaise, in the 
sense in which that term is now applied. ‘ 


“The diatinction between * European’ and ‘French’ we were perfectly ready 


The town of Harfleur is, as I have correctly said, on/y prettily situated : the 


’ 


| however, crowd tooclosely upon it—so perfect a building deserves space that it 
| may be viewed from all points. The congregation were about to depart when we 
entered the church, and the hot, rich perfume of the incense was almost suffo- 
cating, after the pure air thiough which we had passed; the last chaunt pealed, 
the blessing was bestowed, and the crowd dispersed; there were banners, and 
trophies, and ancient monuments, and altars, with the usual garnishings of tapers 
| and flowers, and pictures, and offerings of all kinds, but none so touching as those 
| in the Chapel of our Lady of Grace at Honfleur. 





| Having looked and wandered about, we re-entered our carriages, and, leaving | 


September |, 


lady in Comus entranced in such a spot ; the air was close as if confined by the 
hills and the luxuriant trees—but we could hear it rustle in the topmost branches 
—while the chirp of the active grasshopper and the murmur of myriads of insects 
told how everything around us teemed with life. We had repeated ‘how beautj- 
ful!’’ more than once, when a man’s clear voice broke into the popular little ba}. 
lad of “*Ma Normandie!’ In such a spot it was singularly effective, anq 
chorused as it was by the peasant band would have been effective anywhere. 
We should have lingered long in that spot of sweet enchantment, if not remind. 
ed that we had stillto traverse the wood, and descend a hill before we cena 
meet our carriages. The path we took wound along high ground, and ever ang 
anon on the left, we had glimpses of verdant valleys and bright corn fields, which 
shone like patches of gold in the setting sun ; the green woodpeckers ran tapping 
up the beech trees, and every now and then the bright round head, or bushy taj] 
of a squirrel would frisk in the sunshine and then vanish amid the foliage. We 
did not frighten rnany birds—indeed the hedge-rows were not crowded with them 
as they are in England, where their plumage and their music adds so much tothe 
beauty of the landscape ; a sudden turn in the path, however, brought us upon a 
group the study of which was to me far more interesting than that of ornithology 
—a group of moissonneurs (harvesters) were seated on a circular grass mound, 
beneath the branches of a spreading oak; they were all well dressed—and with 
their Sunday cicthes had assumed their Sunday smiles; the men and women 
were both embrowned by labour—and though of different ages, all seemed actu- 
ated by the same spirit of joy and good fellowship ; they saluted us with perfect 
frankness—and we were all taken with the healthful beauty of ababy which 
nestled its laughing rosy faceon the shoulder of its young mother—the grand- 
father of the nursling seemed gratified by our attention, and the tall stalwart gran¢- 
mother, who did not appear to have numbered forty summers, was evidently the 
mistress and director of the party, by whom she was called La Mére Francon. 

“Tt isa fine evening, Mesdames” she said; the peculiar tone of Normandie 
dwelling on her lips ;—*‘ and we love to enjoy it—the sun gives us labour all the 
week, and pleasure on this jour de féte; | have heard,” she added inquiringly, 
‘that he does not shine as brightly on the land of strangers.” 

I replied of course, with a well merited compliment to ‘the French sun,” giy- 
ing nim the preference over all the suns | had ever the honour of being acquaint- 
ed with; and the good dame received it en reine, as if quite the rghtof her 
country ; leaning against the stem of a young oak, who aspired to be as great as 
his parent, a little apart from the other harvesters, sat two young persons, lad and 
lass—but so exceedingly alike that they might by the unobservant have been 
mistaken for twins; the same large black eyes, the same raven hair, the same 
rich crimson dye ontheir cheeks—there they sat hand clasped in hand—their 
large eyes expanded by the display of a particularly fashionable /oidetle worn by 
one Of our party; and sundry whispers of admiration exchanged between them 
jas to its form and quality; ‘Brother and sister, I am sure,” said a gentle. 
man of our company, smiling as if he had made a praiseworthy ci ovcry or 
solved a difficult problem. I could not help laughing, but men are very obtuse 
in love affairs. I wish those who read could have seen the joyous expression of 
the youth’s countenance, as he replied with all the tervour of truth, ‘* Non, Dicu 
merci!” 

La Mere Franxcon smiled as she looked upon the youthful pair, he had thrown 
his arm round the girl’s waist, as if to draw her more closely to him; and 
she looked down blushing while trying to escape. 

** Look up Marie, ma petite,” said la Mére Frangon, “look up, you need not 
be ashamed of your choice—and they make love in England—do they not!” 
She added, hereyes twinkling with an inimitable expression of mischief, as shi 
glanced at our solemn-looking friend, who certainly seemed quite guiltless of the 
tender passion—* they make love in England sometimes do they not, but not as 





they do here ?”’ 

I assured her as I had no experience in French love-meking I could not tel), 
but that I was certain they managed to make it in some way or other, 1n all coun 
tries. 

She seemed to doubt my assertion, assuring me that the French were /es plus 
galants of all the world. She had the credit of her country evidently at heart 
and so I did not contradict her, and la Mére Frangon thought, as many others do, 
that because I did not contradict, I agreed with her. 

I turned to look at the young couple, they had risen, the girl's hand rested 
| on her lover's arm; they were both graceful and handsome, he particularly so, 
| his countenance was as deeply-toned as one of Murillo’s Spanish boys, and Marie 
was but his softened copy ; they are affianced, said /a bonne Mere, (as they called 
| the spokeswoman,) and will be married when the harvest is over. We washed 
| 


the young people joy, and offered the maiden money, but she refused it, witha 
gentle assurance that she did not want it. I thought of the starving harvesters 
of Ireland, and my heart sickened at the remembrance of their poverty; yet 
here was a peasantry, without poor-laws, as well clothed (for their climate,) as 
well fed, and more contented than our English labourers; to be sure I was in 
Normandie, and that is one of the richest provinces of France ; but the remem 
brance was painful, and I turned for relief to la bonne Mére. The light of day 
was deepening, in anticipation of a glorious sunset, and the group seemed dis- 
posed to journey homeward. 

‘Go on, mes enfans,”’ said la Mére to the betrothed ones—* Allez, mes 
enfans, and God bless you!—but do not forget the fate of Pierre and Jose- 
phime.” 

‘* Pierre and Josephine !’’ repeated the grandfather, who had taken his laugh- 
ing grandchild from the arms of his daughter. ‘“ Zh, mon Diew! Mere Fran- 
con, why should you think of them, or, thinking, why should you mention them 
to Marie. Josephine was heraunt. See! there are tears in her eyes—tie, fie 
Ma bonne Meére, you have done foolishly.” 

‘““[ have not,” sbe replied, sharply; they seem already as if there were but 
their two selves alive, aud that’s not the way to get through the world. See 
what Josephine svffered. Ah! you men don’t like young girls to hear the truth 
| from us wise women, because we teach them not to set their hearts too much 
upon one. Ah! here am I,la Mére Francon! and at this hour! cannot tel 
| which of my two husbands I loved most!" 
| ‘You'd love the third best if you had him, wouldn't you?’ inquired the 
| man. 
| ‘*T might or I might not,”’ she answered, good-humouredly , ** but do not lov: 
| 


each other too much, mes enfans, for, say what you will, much love breeds much 
sorrow—a careless heart is ever the lightest.” 

The lovers looked in each other's face, and did not believe her. I do not 
wonder at their heresy; youth cannot look on what itloves, and fancy ill can 
come of what it doats upon. La Mére Irancon was of teo dignified a carriage 

| to be swifto’ foot, and I lagged behind, anxious to learn the fate of Pierre and 
| Josephine. The harvesters trooped merrily on—not absolutely heedless of the 
presence of their superiors, hut without any of that embarrassment which peo- 
ple of their class would evince in England—they talked and laughed with «'! 
their hearts, and I did not find it difficult to induce la bonne Mére to accede to 
my request. I could not expect much sentiment from her. She had the step 


to allow ; inasmuch as vicinity, and consequent liability to danger from contact | Harfleur, proceeded on our way to the chateau of Gourlay, in the grounds of | and voice of a man, and a certain authoritative twist of head and arms, as if she 


or contagion, distinguished your claim to meddle in the concerns of Spain, from 
that of the remoter continent. But when consanguinity of dynasties is pleaded 
as the ground of interference, we cannot help recollecting that the last French 


war in Spain (in which we triumphed) was undertaken by France to expel that 


dynasty ; and we do not take it kindly to be reminded that the last Freuch war 


but one (in which we were foiled) was carried on to introduce it. We might have | 


been allowed to forget the battle of Almanza when we had restored Ferdinand of 
Bourbon by the battle of the Pyrenees 


“ Besides, to revert to a suggestion in one of my former letiers, if this consan- 


guinity be alone or in great part the cause of the French invasin of Spain, (an | 


invasion which all Europe, except the powers that were assembled at Verona, con- 
cur in deeming a great calamity,) do you not, in announcing the cause, indicate 
the remedy? Austria has already, whether awkwardly or maliciously, reminded 
the Spaniards of happy times, antecedent to the transfer of Spain to the house 
of Bourbon; and we have our own cure for the misgovernment in 1688, too 
freshly and too constantly before our eyes, to have any objection to offer a similar 


‘ expedient, if adopted by Spain. Indeed, indeed, my valued friend, you have 


stirred most inconvenient reflections ! 

“ And what is the result to which these reflections lead me !—-Why—as be- 
fore, to the one only practicable and wholesome result—Peace, peace. I thought 
this object desirable for France, (as for all the world,) before the speech of the 
king of France; I think it doubly so since. ‘Peace with honour!’ Tobe sure, 
you place your honour in obtaining security—security from the dangers to which 
you say your vicinity exposes you. Be it so, we will labour with you, and for 
you, to obtain for you that security ; we advise you to take it small; because in 
good truth, the Spaniards have not much to give, be they ever so willing. But 
we advise you, taking it, to make the most of it; to cry it up as sufficient to 
justify you in discountenancing your preparations for invasion, in laying down 
yourarms. If by that expression, M. de Villele means withdrawing the army of 
observation. 

“ Leave the Spanish revolution to burn itself out, within its owncrater. You 
have nothing to apprehend from the eruption, if you do not open a channel for 
the lava through the Pyrenees. 

“Such are my opinions, honestly, and sincerely given. Such, Lord Liverpool 
tells me, he believed to be yours, before you left this country in the summer. 
He regrets, as much as he is surprised at, the change. 

‘Tt is not yet too late to save the world from a series of calamities. The key 
to the flood-gate is yet mm your hands: unlock it, and who shall answer for the 
extent of devastation! ‘The b ginning of strife is as the letting out of waters ;” 
so says inspired wisdom. Genius Is akin to inspiration; and I pray that it may, 
on this occasion, profit by the warning of the parable, and pause! 


“Ever, my dear friend, your friend and your admirer, * CANNING.” 


| which we were to spend the day. A gentleman of our party felt so exceedingly 

| overcome by the heat of the sun, that he rang at the gate, and reyuested the ser- 

| vant to give hima glass of water—the request was refused ; she said that her 

| mistress might be angry if she gave water to a stranger! 

| ‘This was very inhospitable, certainly, and afforded the English of the party an 
opportunity of railing at France, to their hearts’ content—it seemed to refresh 

| and animate them exceedingly, and gave them an excellent appetite for the sump- 


tuous entertainment which was spread in the orchard of a pretty farm-house, by a | 


| brave and generous Frenchman, whose patés, and contitures, and fruit, and cham- 
| pagne, forced the most John-Bullish of the party to confess that he really fancied 
| himself in England. Dear, good-natured man—it was the first intimation I had 
ever received of his possessing what is called fancy! The orchard wasa very 
| pretty one, close and sheltered, and the farmer, a naturally well-bred person, made 
|ample amends for the churlishness of chateau Gourlay. I am not quite sure 
| that the English gentleman, who was so angry at first, did not absolutely propose 
| 4 toast, the purport of which was, that England and France might be united by a 
| bond of brotherly affection: this was, however, in my opinion, an overflowing 

of the heart, produced by an overflowing of champagne, and ought not to be 
recorded to the disadvantage of the singularly loyal and John-Bullish gentleman 
who proposed it. 

When our feast was over, we sallied forth into the woods; crossing first a 
field where the golden ears of corn weighed down the slender stems to the very 
earth. We passed what was politely termed the high road, and then along a 
wandering and tangled path, which opened suddenly upon a vista of extraordinary 
beauty. We stood onthe summit of a little hill, whose slopes were thickly 
wooded—the tall stems of the beech shining like silver wands, while their leaves 
danced and quivered in the gentle breeze of evening. Beneath us was a small 
valley which the eye glanced over at first without observing, 80 exquisite was the 
prospect which terminated the rising ground at the opposite side—the boughs of 
the tall trees interlaced each other in the most fantastic arches, forming a species 
of forest architecture too difficult for imitation—you looked on and on, and on, 
ull the distance softened into air—the sun-light glancing between the trees, show- 
ed here and there groups of travellers regaling on fruit and wine, or clusters of 
laughing peasants—whose joyous mirth was repeated by the gentle echo of those 
lovely glades. There was a harmony throughout this exquisite woodland sce- 
nery which I never before saw in either picture or landscape—a shadow more 
or less would have injured the effect, it was perfect—I cannot describe—but I 
shall never forget it 

As we descended into the little valley, the character of the scene changed, and 
though it was still most beautiful, it was not what it had been at first, when it 
burst upon us like the Elysium of a fairy tale; the grass in the valley was soft 
and green as velvet, and our feet sunk inthe deep moss—I could imagine the 








| had been accustomed to use both upon an emergency. The grey-eyed mother 
|of the boy, whom his grandfather had borne off in triumph, was, however, at 
her side, and seemed determined to correct the harshness or acidity of her 
| ‘aunt's’ observations. 
| ‘Pierre and Josephine,” she said, ‘had been affianced at Harfleur, in th 
early part of the harvest, determined, like Jacques and Marie, to be married at 
its termin tion. Pierre was a shepherd; and Josephine the prettiest maid 
the arrondissement, used to work, sometimes in the fields, but generally at he: 
trade. She had learnt lace-making in Bas Normandie, and was always able 
to obtain the best price for ber industry. Pierre was an invaluable shepherd. 
| ‘« Did you not observe, Madame, before you entered the avenue of the chateat 
| a shepherd's house, lonely and desolate, standing beneath the trees—it was on 
| of those that go on wheels, with just room in the inside for the bed and light 
which shepherds use, and beside it is a smiall box, constructed on the same plan— 
that was poor Fidelle’s. 

“You are not come to Fidelle yet, ma tante,” interrupted her niece. 

‘‘ Well, Pierre and Josephine were betrothed, and the day fixed for their wed 
ding. Nothing else was talked of amongst us, for they were well beloved ; and 
Pierre had bought two ewes and three lambs of his own—and Josephine’s grand- 
mother had agreed to give them a room in her house, and it was furnished as 
handsomely as heart could wish. Three bouquets, under glass shades, on the 
mantel-shelf; a bed of the longest and finest wool ; a crucifix, as natural as life ; 
and six straw chairs. I forget, now, what. besides ; but I know it was like @ 
little paradise. I remember though, as if it were but yesterday, our walking 10 
those very woods just as those poor fools are doing.” 

“ Ah, ma tante !” exclaimed the young wife, reproachfully, ‘‘ why do you call 
them fools? Jacques is a brave garcon, and Marie a steady girl!” 

“All young people,’’ replied the dame pompously, ‘ are fools, more or less ; 
and you, ma niéce, not an exception.” 

The niece made no reply, but looked at me, and smiled. 
=> They walked in these woods!” repeated the woman ; “ singing with the 
| birds, dancing with the leaves, and feeling as if life was one long midsummer 
| day, without storm or shower. Pierre talked so long and so loudly of his approac! 
ing happiness, that, though I was only just married to my first husband then, and 
had not much experience in the changes of life, I could not help giving him @ 
gentle warning, that things might not always prosper. At this he grew anery, 
and then I saw a flashing of his eye, which I did not like. I told Josephine as 








| much that night, and she answered as women do before they are married, that the 

| eye, which flashed anger on others, would only flash love on her. Ah! poor 
thing! she little knew. 

| ‘Some of the people about the chateau heard a great shouting, and then the 

| long-repeated howls of poor Fidelle—it was very mournful; but Jean, the po 
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ter, was afraid to open the gate at night, and so waited tillthe morning. Some 
men are very cowardly —and Jean never drank anything stronger than rin ordi- 
naire, and but little of that, as his wife was sickly, and he kept it for her. Well, 
Madame, when he opened the gate, he perceived that the sheep were scattered 
about in strange disorder, as having no shepherd, but no were was Pierre to be 
seen. The old porter thought he would inquire of Josephine if she knew ought 
of her lover, and he went to her mother’s cottage, which was already decked as 
for a bridal—Josephine was not there. Her mother said that she had walked out 
early, before the village girls were up, that she had promised Pierre to meet him 
at the garden of their neighbour, Johanot, who had offered the young persons his 
finest flowers to render their féte complete, and that she could not account for 
her protracted absence. The porter, Jean, had been a father himself, so he did 
not alarm the good mother, but, saying that he would seek them in Johanot’s 
garden, he departed. 

“He found the gardener heaping bouquets of flowers on his parterre, aoxious- 
ly looking out for his favourites. The garden was situated on the slope of one 
of the gentlest hills in Normandie, and commanded a view of a portion of the 
path leading from Josephine’s coitage to the neighbouring hamlet ‘The gardener 
said, that soon after daybreak (for he rose before the sun to cull his flowers), he 
saw the lovers meet in that valley, and walk together a little way, and then 
Pierre started off at the top of his speed over the next hill, that he imagined the 
flight was in sport, as he was pursued by Josephine, and his deg Fidelle, and he 
had been expecting them by another path. This did not at al! satisfy Jean, who 
felt assured the screams he had heard in the night proceeded from Pierre. The 
old man, too, remembered that more than once he had suspected that the young 
shepberd had more than was beseeming of the sort of knowledge that maddens 
simple heads. He would gaze from out his little hut for hours at the stars, and 
make odd figures upon slates: then he had two or three queer books—odd, old 
things, which he used to pore over fur hours—not that he neglected his sheep— 
oh, uo: he was watchful and attentive enough to them, and gentle to animals, 
though no one liked exactly to contradict him in any way, for it made him frac- | 
tious. It is odd how at times hosts of unpleasant remembrances crowd to the | 
mind, and Johanot could not for his life get rid of his apprehensions, though he 
hardly knew what he feared. ‘The old porter and the old gardener looked in each 
other's faces, but spoke not; then bent their gaze over the wooded valleys and 
littie hills, and then turned toward the sea which was narrowing into the Seine, 
whose beauties cannot be appreciated except by those who traverse its waters 
from Havre to Rouen. 

‘*As the day advanced those who had been bidden to the bridal congregated, 
and all to whom the youthful pair were known hurried in search of them. -Ru- 
mour was busy as usual; one said they had seen them here, another there ; 
everything was steeped in uncertainty, and the poor mother of Josephine rushed 
from place to place ina state of distraction. At last a shrimp gatherer, who 
wended his way to where he expected a scene of festivity, stated to old Jean 
that he had seena woman bending over one of the cliffs when he left the shore, 
7 was s0 anxious to arrive at the village that he did not go towards her, and 

en 

“‘ Non, ma tante,” interrupted the young woman, “if you think you will call 
+ mind that the people said it could aot be Josephine, as Pierre was not with 
ler 

“True,” said the woman, “ but old Johanot and I thought otherwise : and, 
without saying anything to any one, away we went, determined to ascertain if we 
could hear tidings of them in that direction ; it was as lovely a day as ever shone 
from the heaveus of France, and the old gardener said as we walked along that 
it would be impossible adayon which nature poured so many blessings on her 
children, should visit harsh'y such as those whom we sought; it is wonderful, 
Madame, how simple people are, who live only amongst birds and flowers.” And 
she drew herself up with an air of conscious superiority that was very amusing. 
“| have seen the finest days shine on the darkest deeds,” she continued ; * but | 
Johanot would not believe me when I told himso. We walked and walked in 
the hot sunshine until we reached the cliff the shrimp gatherer had pointed out . 
and there, indeed, was the maiden we sought. She was crouched on the very 
edge of the precipice—her neck stretched out like a wild sea bird’s— her position 
was so dangerous that we feared to approach her—but called again and again, | 
though our only answers were the echoes of the caverns. ‘There must be | 
some reason,’ said Johanot, ‘for turning a living woman into a marble statue. | 
Creep close to her, and draw her by her dress from that fearful height : I will 
descend the cliffs and endeavour to ascertain the cause.’ [ 
cautiously to the spot. 








dragged myself} 
I was horrified at the aspect of her countenance when | 
[I caught sight of her profile: it was white as marlle—the lips apart, showing | 
the glittering teeth and bloodless gums—the eyes straining from beneath their 
fringed lids—the hands clenched, one in the uprooted and fragrant thyme, the | 
other in the tangled tresses of her hair. Close and more close I drew, without 
attracting her attention, until at last I grasped her dress tightly with one hand, | 
and Supported myself with the other so as to see the beach beneath. I shall 
never forget the hot throbbing pang that rushed through my brain when I saw 
the body of the unfortunate Pierre heaped, as it were, upon the rocks beneath 
[ know notif he had turned after his fall, but the face was towards the sky, and 
I suppose it was the reflection of the sun, but his eyes appeared to me as of 
living fire ;—his bridal bed was on the flinty rock !—his bride a hopeless maniac ! | 
—and instead of the blessing from the holy priest, that would have climbed the 
heavens to win the grace of God, the sea-birds whirled and screamed over his 
mangled corse.” | 
‘** You have forgotten the dog,” said her niece. } 
“No, I have not,” she replied ; ‘* how the dog got down I do not know, but 
there was poor Fidelle, and ever and anon his howls mingled with the shrieks of | 
the wild water-fowl. I saw Johanot approach the body, and when he raised | 
the mangled remains of the poor shepherd, it was then that Josephine would | 
have sprang over if [ had not clutched her firmly, and the long protracted screams | 


that burst from her lips struck a terror to my heart which even now I tremble to | 
think upon ” | 


* Bat the cause—the cause?” I inquired. 

“Who can tell the cause of madness!” she replied. “ Who can understand 
Some said books sie 

** And others,” added the niece, *‘ declared it was the moon.” 

“He was quite dead, I suppose?” 

“Ob, yes. We think that madness came upon him in the night, and that he 

wandered to the trysting place they had appointed, where he met poor Josephine, 


who, horrified and bewildered, traced his feotsteps to the fatal spot, where he 
rushed headlong to destruction.”’ 


“Does she live!” I inquired. 

be No; but she did live long after the fatal accident,” replied my informer. 
‘‘Those who were to have attended the bridal followed the youth to his grave. 
Josephine’s mind was so completely unsettled that her friends watched her wan- 
derings for more than a year, her mother looked like a spectre, and it was sad to 
see the old woman following her as the shadow follows the substance, and when 
she died Josephine touk no heed, though we all believed she loved her mother dear- 
ly: till reason forsook her she had been a most affectionate child. At last we got 
weary of observing her, and the only thing that remained faithful to her at the 
last was poor Fidelle. To be sure,” added the Frenchwoman, ‘* when she was 
found dead upon the cliff from whence she had witnessed her lover's destruction, 
we gave her agrand funeral, and old Juhanot dressed her grave once a-year 
with his finest flowers vatil he himself departed. Do you not think it right to 
warn young people of the fate of those poor lovers’ It was her love for him 
that drove her wild. Hark, ma niéce, thev are singing in the valley let us join 
the dance.” : 7 

And away tripped the dame as cheerfully as if she had never witnessed sorrow, 
or told the fate of Piekre anp Josepuine. 





| 





A RAMBLE AMIDST THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 
SOCOTRA. 
By Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, F.R.S., FRA S., §c , Author of ** Trarelsin 
Arabia.” ' 
(Read at a late evening Meeting of the United Service Museum. ] 

Circumstances connected with my public duties, while engaged in a maritime 
survey of Southern Arabia, induced me to wander for two mouths over this | 
solitary and almost unknown island. It was reported to be equally insalubrious | 
with the eastern coast of Atrica, off which it lies; but [ slept in caverns, on 
rocks, and under trees, during the whole period, without my own health suffer- 
ing to any considerable extent. It may, however, be observed of travellers in 
general, that, while on the move and under the excitement of a variety of suc- 
cessive objects passing before them, they rarely fall sick, while, should the same 
individual remain stationary in an insalubrious district, irritation of mind, from 
—— or other causes, but too frequently predisposes and effects such a re- 
sul 

I know rota more singular spot on the whole surface of the globe than the 
Island of Socotra; it stands forth a verdant isle in a sea, girt by two most in- | 
hospitable shores, yet its wooded mount \ins, its glens, its sparkling streams differ 
a0t more from their parched and burning deserts, their bleak and wasted hills, 
than do its mild and inoffensive inhabitants from the savage and ferocious hordes 
’y which they are traversed. Strange, too, as is the anomaly of 5000 people, 
all split into different tribes, and existing without laws or g »vernment ; yet of 
‘ences against the good order of society appear less frequent than with even the 
more civilised nations of Europe. My pursuits and researches were certainly 
ssleugues-on my baer CAE Eee ae 
: sit, 84 journeying alone without any other | 
rovection than the good feeling I might excite in my progress. 

I learnt, upon a visit some months after that here alluded to, that it was anti- | 





cipated a British force would soon occupy the island, and I, therefore, became 
exceedingly anxious that some spot should be looked for which would answer for 
the transmission of their invalids. Now Europeans attacked by tropical dis- 
orders are, if the elevation is sufficiently considerable, very generally restored to 
health by a residence on mountainous tracts. Such a ridgi, many of its points 
elevated 5000 feet above the !evel of the sea, rises close over the town of Tama- 
rida, the station it was proposed the fo.ce should occupy, and appeared at once 
to answer admirably fer such a purpose. I had on my previous visit examined 
them but cursorily, and [ now determiued by a residence thereon for several days 
to set the matter wholly beyond doubt. 

My preparations were soon made: the necessary instruments for meteorologi- 
cal and other observations, a small gipsy tent to protect me from the dews at 
night, and my cloak, were all I cared to provide myself with; for provisions 
[depended upon what [ could obtain on the mountain. My only companion 
was John Sunday, a Nubian boy, who bad been the sharer of iy wanderings for 
years. 

On the morning of the 10th January, 1835, we quitted the vessel, and two 
hours’ brisk walking along a shepherd's track brouglit us to the base of the moun- 
tains. “he atmosphere was so close and sultry, that | was bathed in perspira- 
tion, and reecived with much thankfulness a bowl of milk which some Bedouins 
tendered to me. Imagining I should suffer from the cold as much as them- 
selves, they laughed at tle idea of my passing several days there, and predicted 
that the morrow would again find me onthe plains. I glad!y, however, accepted 
the offer of two of their number, who tendered their services to act as guides 
and carry the tent, which liad been brought thus far on the back of a camel. 

We ascended by Wadi Aiuf, a precipitous and rugged glen, very narrow, and 
thickly wooded. The soil was a rich, dark loam, nourishing a great variety of 
beautiful flowers. After two hours’ hard fagging, climbing in many places, and 
helding on by the roots and braucbes of trees, we halied about 3 p.m. onder an 
impending rock. A few minutes before we did so, I was very nearly bitten by 
a snake which the natives call Java, and the bite of which, they say, proves mor- 
tal in the course of a few hours. It had, apparently, just gorged a bird or some 
reptile, for it was lying in a half-torpid state, partially coiled round the branch of 
a tree, which in colour it so nearly resembled, that, though my hand was nearly 
touching the head, I did not distinguish it. Sunday, more quick-sighted, did ; 
and I drew my hand hastily away as it was rearing its head. We killed him. 
It is singular, much as my wanderings put me in the way of meeting with snakes, 
and numerous as they are described to be on this island, yet this is the only oc- 
casion in which I have been put so nearly in contact with them. 


What a delightful and graceful change, from the over-heated and sultry at- 
mosphere below, to the coolness and invigorating freshness of these regions ! 
Seating myself on the verge of a precipice overhanging the valley, I gazed on 
the scene around. Every object, afier being so long accustomed to the raked, 
arid scenery of Arabia, was novel and interesting. I have travelled much amidst 
the mountain scenery of that country, of Persia, and of India, but that of Soco- 
tra, in wildness and romantic grandeur, surpasses all. The sun at this early 
period of the day was sinking beneath the Western Mountains, and their 
shadows already obscured the lower portions of the glen; the clustering foliage, 
clothing portions more elevated, was yet warmed by its golden beams, which, 
partially obscured by the trees under which I was seated, then agitated by the 
wind, fell in checkered and variegated light around us, while many and beautiful 
tints illamined the rugged and pinnacled summits of the naked granite spires 
which tower above all. On the opposite side of the glen a clear and sparkling 
stream holds its wild and sportive course, here peeping forth from beneath 
the foliage, glowing and quivering in the sunbeams, or there hurrying for- 


| ward to lose itself for a brief space in the clear blue pool beneath. On 


that craggy pinnacle above, where, at this distance, it appeared difficult to con- 
ceive that the foot of man could have found a resting-place, is perched a shep- 
herd, his figure standing out in bold relief against the blue vault of heaven. 
His voice alone breaks the stillness of the scene, the peculiar shrillness render- 
ing it distinguishable from afar, while his flocks, in obedience to his call, are per- 
ceived wending their serpentine course down the almost perpendicular face of the 
mountains. 

When daylight had ceased to soften the picture, I rejoined Sunday, who was 
busily employed cooking, after the Socotrean manner,akid, which had a few 
minutes before been brought by a Bedouin: the bones were first removed, and 
the whole mass was then thrown into an earthern pot. Some rice, in addition 
to this, formed an excellent meal, to which the whole party sat down. Sunday 
and myself, at first, with the advantage of our knives, held the lead, but were 


soon compelled to relinquish it; our best were but puny efforts, compared to | 


those of our rivals, who did not desist until they had cleared the board. The 
capacity of these islanders in such matters is indeed prodigious, aud they often 
express surprise at the far smaller quantity of food which sufficed us. In the 
evening I accompanied the new comers to their cave, which was situated a short 
distance further up the mountain. Abundance of fuel was at hand, and a blazing 
fire soon reared its cheerful flames before us. As these rose red and flickering 
and in fantastic wreaths to the roof, it lighted up a wild and romantic scene. The 
irregular surface of the projecting masses in the interior of the cave stood forth 
in bold relief, while the lofty arched roof, and numerous caverns more retiring 
and remote, were lost in the deepest gloom. Nor was the interest of the scene 
lessened by the appearance of my companions, whose half-naked figures, plaited 
hair, and peculiar marked and expressive countenances were also in savage 
keeping with the rest of the picture. Some of the party spoke Arabic, and | 


| was In consequence able to converse with them. I was most anxious, since they 


had been in pretty constant communication with the English for some time, to 
know what they thought of us, as contrasted with other visiters. Their reply 
was avery simple one: ‘ You always pay for what you receive, and never mal- 
treat us or our females, as the pilgrims and others who have touched here did be- 


| fore you; so that we, who at first always fled at your approach, no longer do so, 


but bring our sheep, as you have witnessed this evening, and eat them with you. ’ 
I observe that more than one foreign traveller in the East has brought a charge 
against the English, that they are repulsive and imperious in their demeanour to 
wards the Asiatics, and are, consequently, hated by them. This is just one of 
those sweeping clauses which sounds high, and has just enough of truth in it to 
allow of its occupying the attention until we reason or examine the grounds for 
such a position. No European can be liked in the East; both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religions forbid it; but, let it be asked, what other European na- 
tion has been more successful than ourselves in obtaining their good wishes ! 
The Dutch, the Portuguese, the French—they were severally in power in India 
Were they then loved more than ourselves, or than they are now at Java, Man- 
illa, and Algiers?’ Had the English been in possession of the latter city as long 
as the French, [ think our relations with the Bedouins which surround it would 
have been different, and that we should have been able to have shown ourselves 
without the walls without the certainty of being shot at from every bush. Ad- 
mit that the manners of my countrymen are not the most bland and conciliatory 
in the world, to what high moral aéfributes and principle are we to ascribe the 
superior regard and consideration an Englishman enjoys in those countries over 
most other foreigners! ‘I observe this ditference between an Englishman and 
any other Frank,” said a merchant once to me in Cairo; “I believe the word of 
the former, I do not that of the latier. When another Frank owes me money I 
am anxious to get it paid, for [ am convinced he will not doso until he is abso- 
lutely obliged. With an Englishman, on the contrary, I feel no anxiety, for he 
seeks me out and seems uncomfortable until my debt is discharged.” We may 
laugh at an Englishman squandering his money in other parts of the world, but it 


| is not inconsistent (considering their relative positions there) with oriental notions 


in these countries. 
After remaining talking with these simple people until a very late hour, I re- 
turned to the rock under which we had first encamped. Sunday wrapped him- 


self in his cloak and was soon asleep. It was a lovely evening, the moon ** hung 


imminent,” and shed its flood of splendour over the naked spires above and 


| wooded glens beneath. Not a breath of wind was stirring: the stars shone 
, forth gloriously. I spread my cloak on a rock, and wearied at length with 


the events of the day, sluinber stole over me; dreams of home and friends, 


| ; ee : 
| whom, afieran exile of fifteen years, | was about soon to rejoin, mingled with the 
| furms of those [ had just quitted, and I slept throughout the night without in- 
| 


terruption. 

January 11.—Refreshed by the purity of the air I had breathed ip my slum- 
bers, I arose at an early hour, and after bathing in one of the clear and sparkling 
pools below, I continued my journey up the mountain. 

The foliage was, if possible, more dense than at the lower part of the glen, 
and I had still considerable difficulty in some places to make my way ; in others, 


the path led along the brow of a precipice, and was partially cleared for the con- | 


venience of the cattle which occasionally cross over this partof the mountain. 
The morning air was keen and cold, and impregnated with many agreeable odours 
from the numerous aromatic shrubs and flowers which grew around. Rock- 
doves and other feathered choristers added their wild and plaintive airs to the 


| tinkling of numerous streams, or the hu er cad: nce of some louder and more 


distant fall. At an elevation of about 4000 feet we arrived at a sunny sloping 
plain, verdant as an English meadow ; several sleek cows were feeding around. 
The day was clear and cloudless, and we obtained a magnificent view of the 
greater part of the is'and, although we had not attained the highest point of the 
range, for a ridge about 500 feet more elevated was behind us. Yet this appear- 


, ed well adapted for my purpose; accordingly I selected a spot which was she! 


tered in some measure by an impending rock, where f pitched the tent, and re- 


le ' ; . 
| solved for the present to make it my head-quarters. I found, however, before I 


had been here long, that the wind swe pt overthe mountains with such violence 


| thata tent was wholly useless, and I determined therefore to employ a few of the 


natives to collect stones and build a rude hut, similario their own. By the next 


| day [| hada very snug little s20m about six feet square every way, and the tent 











spread outside prevented the wind from making its way through. I passed my 
lime delightfully here. I had nothing to do but wander forth during the day, 
collect flowers, sketch, ortake my gun. 

* + 7 * * * 


Beautiful and fertile valleys occur in every part of the range ; they posses the 
richest soil, and the quantity of ground which is elsewhere susceptible of culti- 
vation is very great. The table-land connecting the peaks, and also the sides of 
the mountains, might, as in India, be very soon cleared of their wood by fire 
during the S.W. monsoon, and the ashes would add to the capabilities of a soil 
already rich and of a great depth. What a change might not the industry of a 
few seasons make ir: the country! The fruits of intertropical climates, and the 
vegetables of more temperate regions, would, I have little doubt, be found to 
thrive equally well. Grain might be cultivated in Wadi Aivf, and amidst the 
well-irrigated grounds at the skirts of the mountains, as well as on their summits 
and sides. For the latter it may be as well to observe, that in come parts of 
India, but more generally in Java, there is grown a description of rice called 
mountain rice, which, unlike the common grain, requiring to be two-thirds of its 
growth under water, is planted on the sides of bil!s in situations where it can 
receive no other supply than that which it gathers from the rain. Or it might be 
planted at the commencement and reaped at the termination of the N.E. or rainy 
monsoon. 

Yet with all these advantages, excepting in times of drought, when they form 
a refuge as pasturage-grounds for the greater portion of the stock on the island, 
is the country wholly neglected by the natives. The long grass, which is equal 
in luxuriance of growth to that of an English meadow, is, owing to the igno- 
rance of the natives as to the process of making hay, trodden under foot and 
spoiled. The shores of both Africa and Arabia are almost wholly destitute in 
these parallels of vegetation or trees; ard at a first view it appears strange that 
an island but a short distance removed from them, and in fact on a level with 
their more parched and arid plains, should possess such an exuberance of vege- 
tation; but the causes on examination are evident. 

Both Monsoons, as they approach it, become considerably cooled by their pas- 
sage across a great expanse of water: in the north-east monsoon the sky is 
usually overcast, and, while in the countries I have mentioned some months were 
to elapse before the termination of the dry weather, Socotro enjoyed frequent and 
copious rains due to her granite mountains, the lofty peaks of which obstruct the 
clouds, causing them to deposit their aqueous particles, to feed the meuntain 
stream, or precipitate themselves in plentiful showers over the surrounding coun- 
try. Duringthe south-west monsoon, in place of the dark, cloudy weather and 
rain which marks this season in India, we had clear and cloudless skies, and the 
stars shine forth with uncommon brilliancy ; at a period in the south-west mon- 
soon, when the wind was blowing nearly a hurricane, and when the gusts swept 
down from the mountains with a force almost irresistible, throwing up the water 
in sheets, and keeping our masts to the height of the tops continually wet with 
the spray, we had, with the exception of a dense white canopy of clouds, formed 
like the ** table cloth” over the table-mountain at the Cape, the same clear cloud- 
less weather. 

The only esculent vegetables which are found on this range are a species of 
wild yam, called Toifut, which serves the natives with respect to their other food 
the same as bread does tous. The supply lasts throughout the year, and both 
the Arab and Bedouin are equally fond of them, and the former bring them from 
the bill and exchange them with the latter for lowarae, or dates. They are 
cooked by being placed on sticks over boiling water. We tried this and several 
other methods, but found them in all cases much less farinaceous than the yam. 
In addition to these the natives use the roots of several kinds of fern and other 
edibles of the same description. We have the Subhare Bhaire, or wild rhubarb, 
the stalk of which is very palatable ; several kinds of sorrel, and a description of 
water-cress found on the sea shore, which boil well as vegetables. 

I have noticed these several productions, because they may prove of service to 
some vessel hereafter touching here. Whalers sometimes do so, and their crews 
are not unfrequently suffering from scurvy, for which lime-juice is strongly re- 
commended. The oranges found on these hills form an admirable substitute ; 
but a few days before my arrival on this occasion, one of these vessels, not, in 
all probability, knowing of the existence of these, had recourse to a method of 
cure noticed by Dampier, and some of the old Buccaneers. The patient, after 
being stripped, was buried in the bed of a fresh-water stream near the sea-shore, 











his head alone being left above the surface. In this position he was kept for two 
| hours, and is said to have greatly benefitted by the operation. 

The whole of the middle and the lower portions of these mountains are cov- 
ered with trees and bushes. As we advance upwards, these become severally more 
| stunted, the grassy spots occur more frequently, which are wholly clear of them, 
at the height of 2000 feet, a fine clover first makes its appearance, intermingled 
with which we find rosemary, lavender, liburnums, and several varieties of bal- 
sams, with many odoriferous herbs and flowers. These continue to the utmost 
altitude of the grafite spires ; a considerable quantity of verdure is also nourished 
in those spots which are sheltered by the trees from the heat of the sun’s rays; 
but, as we ascend more rapidly, not a crevice of the rock but affords some tree 
or flower. The fissures in the granite spires, which from below have the appear- 
ance of narrow streaks and lines, are now perceived to be ledges, containing a 
quantity of soil, and nourishing dragon's blood trees, and large bushes. 

After I had passed some days on the delightful spot where I had first taken up 
my residence | moved to av adjoining mountain, Jebel Raggud, which forms one 
of the chain nearly encircling TTamarida. On my first ascent from the plain over 
the roots of the mountain the read continued over a gravelly soil, on which was 
deposited a thin layer of limestone broken into small fragments: bushes and 
trees continue the whole distance. The surface of the upper part of the moun- 
tain forms an irregular plain about three miles at its widest and two at its more 
contracted limits. The whole of the plateau is crossed by narrow ridges 
of limestone rock, which rise up into sharp and rugged peaks, presenting a 
singular difference to the usval tabular appearance of that formation; in 
other parts the disposition of the rock differs but little from what is else- 
where observed ; they ascend in a gentle slope in the direction of the great- 
est length of the masses, terminating in mural precipices from 400 to 700 
feet in depth, as on the granite mountains narrow horizontal ledges extend along 
the face of these, nourishing numerous trees and bushes, their verdant hue 
contrasting in a singular manner with the grey and weather beaten appearance 
of the rock, and giving it, what in reality it does not possess, an appearance of 
stratification. The rock, in common with all other mountain limestone, is very 
cavernous; and I observed in some of these hollows very splendid stalactitical 
formations, formed by the constant dripping of water from above. The surface 
of the rock within exhibits a succession of rounded masses perforated by numer- 
ous cavities: these caverns are used both as places of residence for the living 
and the dead: one of them, the most magnificent and extensive I had found on 
the island, was 250 yards iu length, in breadth 175, and height 87 yards. Within 
the interior masses hung, as it were, suspended in the act of falling from the roof 
at the entrance: at the very centre the arch drooped, and rested on arnde sort of 
| pillar: the dimensions and form of this vast cavern were in accordance with the 
| solitary magnificence of the whole scene: the entrance was in 4 measure blocked 
| up by a huge overhanging rock, which excluded the rain, while it preserved the 

interior from the heat of the sun’s rays: circular stone walls, with low, narrow 
| doors, divided the interior into different apartments, each of which appeared to 
j be occupied by the same family ; the number in one was eight, and, allowing an 
| average of four in others, it gives forty inhabitants in this lonely retreat amidst 
| the mountain wilds. A place in each, as with other oriental dwellings, is set 
| apart for the females, and called the harem. It has been observed, with some 
| show of justice, that orientals are less sensible of the charms of natural scenery 
' than Europeans ; but some of these dwellings are most picturesquely situated in 
wild and solitary glens: their entrance is not unfrequently wholly concealed from 
view by the hardy and umbrageous foliage of the wild fig, the roots of which 
possess the instinctive quality of traversing the rock and following Its irregulari- 
ties until they find a sufficiency of soil to nourish them. The darker hues of 
the herbage around, produced by the ordure of their cattle, was frequently the 
only clue to the existence of these habitations. But the most singular purpose 
to which these caverns are applied is as places of interment: a portion near the in- 
ner extremity was selected, and divided from the rest by a wall; the body was 
then placed therein, and partially covered with earth, but no coffin was used 
Those who were added were deposited in alternate layers, the head of one occu- 
pying the position of the feet of the other. The custom of burying the dead in 
caves is of creat antiquity ; we find mention made of it at the commencement of 
the recurds of Holy Writ. The natives tell me they have long since abandoned 
the custom, and their dead are now buried in the same manner as with other Ma- 
hommedans. : 

They have, however, on such events, retained a custom now peculiar to them- 
selves: whena near relative is about to diethey send out and collect as many 
bullocks as their means will admit of their purchasing, which, when the event 
takes place, are slaughtered and sent round the neighbourhood. I was acquainted 
with anold man in Tamarida, who had made these preparations under an impres- 
| sion that his wife would not survive many days, and he told me in confidence 
| that he had already fixed his eyes on a younger and more comely maiden to 
| supply her place; but an unexpected change took place which escaped his mind 
| in all his calculations—he died himself, just as his disconsolate widow recovered, 
| to pay, by the distribution of his cattle, due honor to his memory. 

Jebel Raggud is destitute of other water than that left by the rains in the hol- 
lows and cavities of the rocks. The natives have preserved a curious tradition 
respecting the disappearance of one of the swamps which are formed on the 
loose soil: some cows, with their tenders, had gone to a spot they had for years 
been in the habit of visiting ; the ground suddenly sank beneath them and over- 
whelmed them. The hollowis at present about 200 feet in depth ; it was, I have 
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Jittle doubt, one of those numerous caverns which everywhere abound in the 
formation, partially covered by a thin layer of earth. ‘ 

I kept a register of the climate during the time I remained in these mountains. 
The transitions from heat to cold are sudden in the mernings and evenings, but 
during the day the thermometric range is very limited ; in the morning the air con 
tinues very cool, until tne sun rises over the summit of the easteru mountains : 
at noon, provided there was no wind, which was rarely the case, the heat of the 
sun was very considerable, but the instant it sinks behind the western mountains 
the air again becomes cool. In a house the transiticns would not, of course, be 
so observable ; and I may remark, moreover, that the station which I occupied 
receives butfor a short petiud the sun's rays. I found here, and on several other 
visits | made to the mountains, that a superior current of air frequently sweeps 
down from the higher points in a direction quite contrary to the wind prevailing 
below, which would sink the thermometer several degrees. It must be observed 
that the climate, besides being subjected to these sudden variations, was not 
wholly free from the usual disagreeable accompaniment of highland regions: the 
summits of the lofty peaks obstruct the clouds in their progress, 80 that from 
sunshine and clear weather a few minutes brings dense fogs and drizzling rain; 
yet is this more than compensated for by the clear, pure, and unclouded atmos- 
phere we enjoy at ethers. If possible, the nightsare more pure than the days ; 
and the moon’s rays reflected from the smooth grey surface of the granite moun- 
tains produce an effect I have rarely seen equalled. 

The degree of humidity which was also exhibited after sunset and before sun- 
rise (rarely a few degrees above the point of saturation) was also very great; our 
tent in the morning was usually found wet through, and the grass and bushes 
were everywhere dripping with moisture ; it was impossible to move for some 
hours without getting completely drenched. $31 

I may bere, in the hope they will prove of service to future travellers, give inser- 
tion to a few remarks which suggest themselves to me. : 

There are several methods of ascertaining the mean temperature of mountain 
regions, of which the most common are— 

1. By supposing the heat to decrease at certain yates as we advance above the 
level of the sea. 

2. By the temperature of copious springs. 

3. By long-continued observations of the thermometer. ; 

Mine was observed at 9b. 13 m. a.m. which, by Vol. X. of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions, is the hour in the morning when the mean annual 
temperature takes place ; the mean daily minimum is a little below 5. b a .., and 
maximum 2 h. 40 mm. 

I had Leslie’s hygrometer, which Daniel recommends to be used at 2 h. 40 m. 
This instrement was invented by Professor Leslie, and is by some called the 
Thermometric Hygrometer: its use is to mark the difference of temperature 
produced by evaporation, and is fully described in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

I am surprised, considering their extensive utility, that we have no well-con- 
structed portable mountain barometer. I had one on this occasion constructed 
by Gilbert: it differed from others in the mode of fixing the zero of the scale ; 
a screw attached to the lower part of the bag raises the surface of the mercury to 
this. To prevent, however, the frequent accidents which have occurred by its 
weight breaking the tube, the instrument was filled at the station where it was 
required tobe used. A glass cistern was affixed to the tube by four steel screws : 
but the plan does not answer—the screws rusted, the glass cylinders snapped, or 
the mercury could not be prevented from escaping. I managed, however, to use 
it for ascertaining the daily variations in the height of the column. These were 
once supposed to be confined to the vicinity of the Equator, but they are now 
known to extend to every part of the globe, and, according to Humbolt, not only 
at the level of the sea, but 12,800 feet above it. I wished, as more observations 
were much required, to compare their range with that of those carefully noted on 
board the vessel. 

As was my usual custom on such journeys, I mixed much with the natives, 
living in their huts with them. Deasirous uf remaining close to their herds on 
those occasions when thev bring them from the plains below to browse here, 
they erect huts of loose stones, neither side of which exceeds seven er eight 
feet ; more filthy habitations can scarcely be conceived, and they swarm with 
vermin Those which are not thatched are usually covered with earth, and 
goats and sheep may frequently be observed feeding there. The mountaineers 
mhabiting this range are usually of a hardy race, yet, from being so lightly clad, 
and from exposing themselves at allhours to the wind and rain, intermittent fevers 
are by no means uncommon among them. Most of the cases I saw had assuin 
ed the tertian type, and this was the form it took whenever those who accom- 








panied me were attacked. . : 
The result of my inquiries and observations on this range induced me to 
strongly recommend that it should be selected as a station for the troops. How 
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orders, I made him push from the shore, and we started for the battery, | and 
my seven men, full of confidence, supposing we had only the eighty privateer 
gentry to encounter, who, in their surprise and consequent confusion, we should 
soon ‘square the yards with,’ 

“ We had landed about two miles and a half to the south-west of the town 
and battery ; it wasa beautiful, starlight, calm evening, about half past nine. 
fo avoid discovery, I made the men keep in-shore of me, while | walked out 
more openly. We had not proceeded above a mile, when, rather to my sur- 
prise, | was challenged by a ‘ gui vive,’ which I answeied in Spanish, and we 
were allowed to pass. When clear of this unlooked-for fellow, 1 got my men 
together, and told them we had more on our hands than we expected, as I was 
inclined to thiuk the enemy had again taken up his old quarters at Beni Dormé ; 
retreat was now impossible, and to surrender ourselves prisoners quite out of the 
question ; we must make a bold dash with circumspection, and trust to Provi- 
dence and our own good arms for the result. They one and all said, ‘ We see 
how it is, Sir; if you will lead us on, we will follow you.’ ‘On then, my lads, 
and be si'ent—not a word ; | will answer; keep close to the water's edge; | 
will walk higher up to meet any sentinel that may be near, and on no account 
speak or fire.’ 

**T had scarcely given these precautions, when a cavalry sentinel cried, ‘ Qui 
vive?’ * Pisano,’ I replied, and he suffered us to pass. We now approached the 
entrance of the town—a long wide street lay befure us. We were again chal- 
lenged by a sentinel, who demanded who I was, and who those men below me 
were? This man was a soldier; I told him we were fishermen, and had lost our 
boat, taken by the English, and were returning home. ‘Then you may pass on,’ 
saidhe. He saved hisown life, for things were becoming desperate ; had he 
detained me, I should have shot him dead—I held my pistol cocked in my hand. 
This alternative, for all our sakes, was spared me. ‘To gain the battery, now in 
sight, and full of men (for they had discovered the boat in the distance,) we hod 
to traverse the main street—and here I saw realized what I had not been willing 
to believe, that the French troops were bivouacking in that very street, having 
just marched into the town, and piled their arms ; they had lighted fires on each 
side of it, and were busily employed cooking their suppers, leaving the centre of 
it quite clear. This was a critical aid embarrassing situation; the odds were 
dreadfully against us ; upwards of 200 men actually surrounding us as soon es 
we should enter the street. Before doing so, I said to my men (having the 
touch at the battery and privateers still at heart), ‘Keep close, but ata careless 
distance, from me and the coxswain, and ou no account seem disposed to 
shun any soldier that may speak to you—answer something, and pass on.’ 

‘* After this precaution, we entered the hostile street, glk aming on either side 
with the piled arms, and lighted up by the fires of the fatigued soldiers. It is 
most extraordinary, armed as we were with muskets, pistols, and cutlass, myself 
carrying a drawn sword, in a calm and clear Mediterranean night, when every- 
thing is seen as distinctly almost as at mid-day, and passing through a street half 
a mile in length—that we were not even thought suspicious, but passed unmo 
lested to our field of action, except by the kind offers of the French aoldiers to 
share their hospitality. 

At the end of the street we came to within a few yards of the battery. Know- 
ing how wellthey were supported in their rear, they listle dreamt of an attack 
from that quarter, but were fully prepared to repel any from seaward ; the bat- 
tery was full of men, and many more, well armed, were lying close to their ves- 
sels, anxiously watching my boat in the offing. *‘ Now, my lads,’ cried I, * is the 
time : no firing—recollect the fellows in our rear; let it be all cutlass-work ; 
follow me closely.’ Wewere upon them in a moment; and, after a short but 
most severe struggle, we drove them out of the battery. Many wounds were 
given and received by iny brave fellows; I was cut over the forehead by an axe, 
but succeeded in disabling my antagonist, and, willing to spare his life, pushed 
him under a gun, but, while I was inthe act of spiking it, he attempted to shoot 
me, and was instantly shot by Clarke the coxswain. After spiking the guns, and 
disabling the battery, we turned our attention to the privateers, but they were 
found so hard and fast aground, besides being heavily chained to «nchors on shore, 
that nothing on the instant could be carried into effect for their capture or de- 
struction, as their crews had now rallied and attacked us, and the bloody fray was 
again renewed hand to hand on the beach; but they were quickly driven back, 
leaving several dead behind them. 

‘Jn the mean time the French troops, aroused by the firing, beat to arms, and 
came down upon us, discharging whole volleys intu the battery, into which we 
had returned to defend ourselves, and wounding some of my men every instant 
They, however, maintained this unequal contest until every cartridge was ex 
pended. Our fire ceasing, the eremy closed on us, and we were charged on 
every side with the bayonet. Quarter was neither asked nor given, and my brave 
fellows, after defending themselves to the last, were at length borne down, over- 


bitterly it is to be regretted that my suggestion was not adopted! the whole of | powered by numbers, covered with the blood of their numerous wounds : every 
the first detachment, including their officers, with the exception of one, died | man being desperately hurt, though, strange to say, but one was killed outright ; 


two months after they landed; but the second, with better judgment, were 


at once marched to the summit of the mountains, where, ontiltbey were recalled | 


they enjoyed a climate equal to that of England, and not a fatal case occurred 
amidst them. 


twenty-three wounds fell to my share in this unfortunate affair, seventeen of which 


were bayonet-thrusts in the charge, and my right arm quite disabled by a musket- | Henry.” 


shot through the shoulder. 


‘* Twelve of the privateers’ men were killed, and several wounded. The loss 


Socotra enjoys so many advantages of position, that, now steam-navigation | of the troops was difficult to ascertain, but they suffered a good deal there can 
between the E’ast and West is occupying so much discussion, attention bas been | be no doubt, from the close order m which they advanced on us. My gallant 


constantly drawn to it. 
Red Sea, the entrance to which it may be said to command—and also in the 
track of vessels proceeding from Europe to India—advantages which will, in all 
human probability, at no very distant period, compel us again to occupy 1t. 





DESPERATE AFFAIR AT BENI DORME OF LIEUT. 
DWYER AND BOAT’S CREW OF H.M.8, MINSTREL, IN 1812. 
From the United Service Journal. 

If but one gallant deed can be rescued from the fading remembrance of our 
naval or military renown, it isa duty we owe our country, and an oblation to the 
manes of those brave men whose blood aod mortal remains are mingled with the 
depths of the ocean, or the dust of the fields of glory won by their courage. 
Few indeed are now left to attest acts of solitary valour; still fewer of the act- 
ors now live who shared in the daring enterprise of the old war. Let us not, 
however, forget their devotion, but snatch from oblivion achievements thas still 
remain brilliant though distant beacons of our country’s glory. Among the 
bold deeds of the period none perhaps is more deserving a proud remembrance 
than the following daring attempt to cut three privateers out of the port of Beni 
Dormé, on the coast of Catalonia. Success, it is true, did not attend these gal- 
lant men, but even failure excited their courage to a defence desperate as It was 
honourable, attested by their wounds aud the admiration of a generous and brave 
enemy. 

During the Peninsular war of 1812 H.M.S. Minstrel, Capt. Peyton, was sta- 
tioned on the south-east coast of Spain, to co-operate with the division under Sir 
John Murray, then opposed to Marshal Suchet, besieging Valencia; a strong 
detachment of French troops occupying the small town of Beni Dormé, on the 
coast, as an outpost. It was observed early in August, 1812, that three fellu- 
cas, privateers, had taken shelter in the port, and as they were closely watched 
by the Minstrel, it no doubt led them to suspect some attempt would be made to | 
cut them out. To guard against it they were observed to haul up as high as 
possible on the beach, remoye their rudders, and use every precaution to frus- 
trate any attempt that might be made on them. Six nine-pounders were also 
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It lies directly in the route of ships coming from the | seamen were conducted to the quarters of General Gundamin, who, as well as 
the men and officers of the 19th Voltigeurs, their captors, treated them with that | 


kindness and sympathy ever conspicuous in the generous and brave. Their 
wounds were examined, and several found dangerous. One of the brave fellows 
had lost an eye in the battery, but, tying the wound up, aaid he ‘still had the 
other left to aim with,’ and fired his musket to the last.” While Mr. Dwyer lay 
on his mattrass in the guard-house, one of the privateers’ men stole near it, ren- 
dered frantic by a wound and the death of his father, and made a stab at him with 
his knife—but, fortunately, he was not destined to lose his valuable life; this 
wretch was hurried out by the French guard, well strapped, and sent about his 
business. Mr. Dwyer was now informed that from the nature of his wounds 
it was scarcely possible he could live, but to favour his case as much as possi- 
ble it would, with his consent, be requisite to remove his right arm from the 
socket. 

“ Perhaps,” says this officer, “from the excitement caused by the affray, and 
its unfortunate result, I felt a conviction that I should survive, as the pain I 
felt did not seem cemmensurate with the unlucky number of my wounds. | 
therefore declined any surgical operation, nor was it until the next day that the 
pain became in any way insvy portable: the detachment getting under arms, to 
change their position, I was forced to follow them, weak from loss of blood; | 
was mounted on a mule—the troops having to pass for an instant under the guns 
of my own ship, the Minstrel, a grape-shot cut away the animal's forelegs, the 
concussion producing the most horrible agony.” 

Mr. Dwyer and the remainder of his brave men were shortly returned to the 
service of their country—General Gondamin requesting to keep the hilt of this 
officer’s sword (the blade had been broken in defending himself in the charge) 
as a memento of so daring an attempt and so brave a defence. 
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THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY V. 

Henry of Monmouth, or Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry the Fifth, 
as Prince of Wales and King of England. By J. Eudell Tyler, B.D. 2 
vols. Bentley. 





added to the battery that commanded every approach from the sea; this battery 
was manned by their united crews, consisting, as was well known, of about 
eighty men, well armed. Looking on these vessels from day to day was @s tan- 
talizing as it was exciting to the gallant fellows of the Minstrel; but any attempt 
in the face of the French troops, ouly a few yards in their rear, was too unpro- 
mising to be thought of. It, however, fell to the lot of Mr. Dwyer, of H.MS 
Unité (but then doing duty as Lieutenant of the Minstre!), to suggest to Captain 


| 
| 


| 


Peyton a plan either to bring out or destroy the enemy, by landing ovt of sight, | majori y can derive lessons of instruction. 


We like to see a writer devote himself to some particular portion of general 
history—to some period or reign that may be separated from the rest, and des- 
cribed with greater minuteness and accuracy. In truth, general histories are of 
little, perhaps of no value. 


a people. Absorbed by grea’ political even's, they do not descend to those minu- 
tie which alone have any interest for the bulk of mankind, and whence alvne the 


and getting in their rear, the very first moment the French detachment | s'aughtered; but we ate not told how ove individual passed his time, what were 


should kkave Beni Dormé. This shortly occurred, as, on a demonstration 
made by Sir Jobn Murray to relieve Valencia, Suchet drew in his ontposts, an 
Mr. Dwyer was informed by a Spanish fisherman, well known to him, that | 
the place had been evacuated, leaving only the crews of the privateers to protect 
their vessels. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the 12th of August, 1812,touse Mr. Dwyer’s 
own words, ‘‘it became my duty to row guard. | picked my boat's crew, each 
man armed with a musket, pistols, and cutlass, and under pretext of landing for 
sand, left the ship with my brave fellows, determined to bring out or burn the 
enemy. We landed, in all nine of us—too few, true, but I knew my men had the 
hearts of ninety-nine. To make matters as sure as possible, and prevent, in 
case of any disaster, the boat falling into the hands of the enemy, J told my men 
that it must return to the ship. On hearing this a difficulty arose among them 
as to who should take thie beat back, each man exclaiming, * You don't doubt 
me, surely, Mr. Dwyer !—you won't send me, Sir,’ &c. ‘My lads,’ I said, 
‘ You know I have made a choice of you all out of the whole ship's company 
for the enterprise of thisnight; you know me well, as it is not the first time 
we have acted together; the boat shall proceed tothe ship; foliow my orders— 
all but Clarke (the coxswain) draw lois; the shortest rope-yarn decides the man 
who must take the boat off.’ They drew; the lot fell on one of the very be-t 
of my men—if, indeed, there was a choice to be made among them. As to the 
poor fellow, his mortification is not to be described, and he actually shed tears | 
on shaking my hand and bidding his shipmates farewell. I directed this man to | 
pull a mile into the offing vin the direction of the ship, there to wait for the re 
sult of the attack ; that, should there be much firing, and should it cease and no 
blue-light be shown about a quarter of an hour after, then he was to regain the | 
ship with all speed, as in that event we should not have succeeded. 





his employments, his recrea'ions, his pains, his pleasures, his privileges, his aims, 
his hopes. We see the gorgeous exterior of courts; but are denied access to 
the domestic hearth of the peasant, the artisan, the yeoman, the merchant. We 
behold some brillant pictures, painted by the hand of art, not that of nature,—a 
brilliancy inevitably ending in satiety, while the heart yearns after more substantial 
kuowledge, while it sympathizes in the condition of the multitude, and is every 
moment lookiog for some means of drawing a comparison between ancient and 
existing institutions. What care we for matters which do not come home to our 
bosoms and oceupations? And such matters can have no place in a general his- 
tory, because they can never be embraced by one mind; they must be Separated, 
selected, and arranged by many. Before we can expect such a history, for in 
stance, of our own couniry as nay satisfy the well-informed, the thinking reader, 
it must be undertaken by at least twenty pens, each occupied by that period of 
lume which previuus studies have rendered the most familiar. The aggregate of 
such productions might be a huge one; instead of twelve or fourteen, we might 
have one hundred volumes ; but, however booksellers might object, this would be 
no evil. No reader would be expected to purchase the whole, as assuredly no 
wise reader would attempt to master the whole. Let him obtain, from the multi- 
tude of epitomes, which every day increases, such a knowledge of the general 
subject as might be demanded by bis pursuits or station in society; and if he 
wished to obtain a deeper insight into the institutions, laws, and manners of any 
particular period, he would naturally turn to some particular history of that period 
In it he would tind—at least he ought to find—details of equal interest and in- 
struction, verdure instead of barrenness, animation instead of lifeleasness, living 
forms instead of halt. visible skeletons. é 

But this is not all) Even in those matters which peculiary fall within the 


With these | range of general history—battles, sieges, negotiations, treaties, courtly spectacles, 
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&c., a work embracing twenty centuries must necessarily be defective, and, we 
may add, necessarily erroneous. Liitle as such matters interest the bulk of man. 
kind, little as they are valued by the wise, still they should either be adequately 
described, or not described at all. To perceive the force of this objection, let the 
reader open any modern history of England,—Turner’s or Lingard’s, for example 
—and compare the amount therein given of treaties during any given century, 
with the monuments in Rymer aud the great French collection. What will Se 
the result? That no mention whatever is made of many important treaties; anq 
that even in those which are mentioned, many interesting articles and clauses are 
overlooked. How inadequately, too,—how uselessly, religion and literature are 
discussed in such great histories, we have long knowe ; and hundreds, no doubt 
ot our readers have lamented the evil as well as ourselves. But what else was tg 
be expected? Much as within the last thirty years has been done to explore the 
manuscript recesses of our public and private libraries, the mine is scarcely Open- 
ed; a century, with all the assistance of government, would not suffice to make 
us even moderately acquainted with such details as throw light on the condition of 
society in the Saxon and medimval time. Still, every man who brings any con. 
siderable accession to the informa‘ion we already possess is entitled to our gratj- 
tude. In this, as in many other cases, individual zeal will effect more than cor. 
porate supineness. Now and then a potent antiquary arrives to show how much 
might be effected on a larger scale, if those whose duty it is to patronize learning 
would afford the requisite help. 

From these desultory remarks, the reader will perceive that we are always friend. 
ly to the appearance of such worksas the present. Besides, the period of Hey 
the Fifth—including, of course, the reign of his father—is one of the highest 
interest in several points of view. In its public aspect, we have the hostilities of 
the Welsh and the Scotch, with the supernatural Owen Glendower, the fiery 
Hotspur, and the undaunted Douglas; and, above all, the victory of Agincourt, 
with the consequent humiliation of France. In its private one, we have the ef. 
forts of a new family to eradicate the memory of the old, partly by concessions 
more by intrigue; we have new laws, new institutions, a new domestic policy. 
But what by most readers will be held to be the attractive feature of the subject 
is the Prince Henry, Falstaft's boon companion, whom the genius of Shakspeare 
has rendered more celebrated than perhaps any other character in the whole range 
of the history. 

Mr. Tyler, then, has chusen a popular subject. His book will be found use. 
ful and interesting to many readers; but while we do full justice to the spirit in 
which he writes, and admit willingly that he has adduced some new facts, placed 
some old ones ina new light, and corrected many popular errors, still we are 
compelled to observe that it abounds with details too uifling for a grave history, 
while it is open to the heavier charge of omitting matter of high importance 
In a work professing to treat of Henry the Fifth and hisage, who would be pre- 
pared to find such chasms as are acknowledged in the following passage 1— 

“The reader will readily perceive, that with reference to the foreign and 
domestic policy of our country,—the advances of civilization,—the manners 
of private life, as well in the higher as in the more humble grades of society,—the 
state of literature,—the progress of the English constituticon,—the condition and 
ciscipline of the army, which Henry greatly improved,—and the rise and progress of 

the royal navy, of which he was virtually the founder, many topics are either pur- 
posely avoided, or only incidentally and cursorily noticed. To one poiut espe- 
cially (a subject in itself most animating aud uplifting, and intimately interwoven 
with the period embraced by these Memoirs,) he would have rejoiced to devote a 
far greater portion of his book, had it been compatible with the immediate de- 
sign of his undertaking \—THE PROMise AND THE DAWN oF THE Rerorma- 
TION.” 

's not this (we seriously ask Mr. Tyler) something like the representation of 
Hamlet, when the part of Denmark’s prince is ‘omitted by particular desire’! 
We suspect that, to nine readers out of every ten, the subjects * purposely 
avoided or only incidentally or cursorily noticed” are precisely those most at- 
tractive, as they are assuredly most instructive. The time is already come when 
the historian must do something more than describe scenes of carn«ge and the 
intrigues of courtiers. To do Mr. Tyler justice, he has done more than this; 
but still he has left so much undone, that we are almost provoked to overlook his 
real merits. 

Neither the birth-place nor the natal day of Henry can be positively fixed. His 
surname, however, would seem to strengthen the tradition that Monmouth may 
boast of the former honour. While achild, he was attached to minstrelsy—an 
art which indeed furmed part of a knightly education, and which he cultivated to 
the close of life. In one of our old records there is an entry under the year 
1397— when he was about ten years of age—of * eightpence paid by the hands of 
Adam Garston for harpstrings purchased for the harp of the young lord Henry.” 
Military exercises were still more necessary. {In the same year, we have an item 
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They do not make us acquainted with any considera- | 
| ble number of new facts; they give us nu adequate idea of the social condition of 
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We read how ten thousand men were | certain ; 








of **twelve pence for a new scabbard of a sword for the young lord Henry,” and 
of ‘one shilling and sixpence for three-fourths of an curce of tissue of black 
silk, bought at London of Margaret S'rans:n, for a sword of the young lord 
Severer pursuits, however, were not neglected. About thesame time, 
there is a charge of “four shillings for seven books of grammar contained in 
one voluine, and bought a' London for the young lurd Henry.” But the circum- 
stances of his early life did not permit him to cultivaie these peaceful arts. In 
his eleventh year his father, who from Earl of Derby had been created Duke of 
Hereford, was banished by the capricious tyranuy of Richard the Second. A 
powerful vassal thus became the foe of the sovereign; and this act of tyranny 
opened both for the duke and * the young lord Henry” the way to the English 
throne. But this is one of the best known facts of our history, aid requires no 
comment. It is, however, not so generally known that Richard, who became 
the guardian of Henry, fulfilled the duties of the office with great nobleness. 
None of the accomplishinents, none of the attainments necessary for a young 
nobleman, were neglected ; and there was a spirit of kindness in the menarch’s 
behaviour that must have won on the generous heart of the ward The latter 
accompanied Richard in the ill fated expedition to Ireland, and received from the 
royal hands the honour of knighthood. How must his feelings have been agita- 
ted on learning that his father, when Duke of Lancaster, had returned from exile 
and was planning the deposition of Richard! The monarch was not less af- 
fected :—* Henry, my child, see what your father has done for me! He has 
actually invaded my land as an enemy, and, as if in regular warfare, has taken 
captive and put to death my liege subjects without mercy and pity. Indeed, 
child, for you | am sorry, because for this unhappy step of your parent, you 
must perhaps be deprived of your inheritance.” Though a child, Heary was not 
slow to answer :—* In truth, my gracious king and lord, | ain grieved by these 
tidings ; but, as I conceive, you are wel! assured of iny innocence in these pro- 
ceedings.” Richard assured him that he was. Indeed, there was evidently 
some attachment between the two; and, had Henry of Moninouth been in the 
place of his father, Richard would have been allowed to retain the sceptre to the 
close of life. 

Mr. Tyler will not believe that Richard's end was tragical. He does not, bow 
ever, sift the painful subject as he vught ; indeed he dismisses it much too briefly 
and almost without examination :— , 

** Woeiher Richard died in consequence of any foul act at the hand of 
enemy, or by the fatal workings of a harrassed mind and broken heart, or by self- 
imposed abstinence from food, (for to every one of these, as well as to other 
causes, has his death been severally attributed), is a question probably now be- 
yond the reach of successful inquiry. 


The whole subject has been examined by 
many able and, doubtless, unprejudiced persons; but their verdicts are far from 
being in accordauce with each other. The general (though, as it should now seem, 
the mistaken) opinion appears to be, that afler Richard had been removed from 
the Tower to Leeds Castle, and thence to other places of safe custody, and had 
finally been lodged in Pontefiact, the partisans of Henry [V. bastened his death 
The Archbishop of York directly charged the King with the foul crime of mur 





| der, which he as positively and indignantly denied.” 


But this denial of course proves pothing. That Richard suddenly died, is 
that his body was exposed to the people, is equally certain. The su 

picious part of the affair is, that this catastrophe took place immediately afte: 

great conspiracy had been formed by the Earlsof Keut, Salisbury, and Hunti : 
don, to replace Richard on the throne. But this is not all; though that monarch 
had ceased to exist, the fact was not known either tu the nation, orto the coun- 
ciliors of Henry IV. “If Richard, the late king, be alive,” said a counc il, con- 
voked immediately after the conspiracy, ‘as some suppose he is, let it be or- 
dained that he be well and securely guarded for the salvation of the state of the 
king, and of hie kingdom ”’ And it was farther prayed, that if be were dead, he 
might be shown tu the people. In compliance with this request, the corpse of 
the unfortunate monarch was exhibited to about twenty thousand spectators. and 
a magnificent funeral service performed in St. Paul's. Do not these two facts,— 
the death of Richard at such a crisis, and the general ignorance of the event,— 
afford strong ground for inferring that it happened not in the course of nature? 
Such is the internal evidence. The external is not less conclusive. All out 
ancient chroniclers, both printed and manuscript, coucur in ascribing Richard's 
death to violence ; and the circumstances of 
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that event within the walls of 


| Pomfret Castle, are too graphically described to be the work of invention. 


Such, in spite of modern scepticism, is the conclusion at which we arrive. In 
adopting it, we discard, as the reader will have se en, the recent theory of 
Mr. Tyler, that Richard escaped from Pontefract, proceeded in disguise to 
the Western Isles of Scotland, was discoy red 
the kingdom, and committed to the 
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a place as the Western Isles, when policy must assuredly have directed his steps 
to one of our eastern sea-ports, whence he might have escaped to France? 
What degree of complaisance must have induced the Scottish regent to act the 
part of Henry's: vassal, in performing, during so many years, the humble office of 
gaoler? Had Scotland no wrongs to avenge onthe usurping Henry of Boling- 
broke, that she submitted to violate the laws of hospitality, to cover herself with 
everlasting disgrace, when the production of the royal prisoner, at any subsequent 
period, would have enabled her to dictate her own terms to the English state! 
Was she so regardless of her close alliance with France, as to outrage that power 
by ill-treating a monarch whose queen was of the royal blood of the Capets, and 
whose cause was so warmly espoused by her kindred ? 

Oar author’s anxiety to vindicate the memory of Prince Henry from the charge 
of debauchery, of inattention to all his duties, of open and continued profligacy, 
pervades the first of the volumes before us. To do him justice, he is frequently 
successful. There can be no doubt that * the magic pen of Shakespeare” has 
done some injury to the early life of Henry. So far was he from neglecting his 
most important duties, that for years he carried on the war against the Welsh 
insurgents under Glendower in such a manner, as to call forth the unqualified 
praise, not only of king and council, but of Hotspur, who has been denominated 
his rival. His conduct, at a subsequent period, at the council board, was equally 
lauded. He appears, indeed, to have been not only an active and a valiant war- 
rior, but a prudent and humane adviser of the crown. Of the total inatteution to 
facts and dates, exhibited by the bard of Avon in his unequalled drama, the fol- 
lowing isa fair specimen :-— 

Westmoreland —Faith! ’tis a conquest for a prince to boast of. 
K. Henry.—Yea: there thou makest me sad, and makest me sin. 

In envy that my Lord Northumberland 

Should be the lather of so blest a son ; 

Wohi st [, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harry. O that it could be proved 

That so:ne night tripping fairy had exchanged 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And called mine Percy, his Plantagenet; 

Then I would have his Harry, and he mine! 

But let him from my thoughts. 

That they could not lie in the cradle at the same time, is, as Mr. Tyler obser- 
ves, clear enough, seeing that Hotspur was above twenty years old when Henry 
was born ; in fact, he was quite as old as ‘ cankered Bolingbroke,” the father of 
the prince. Again: so far was the prince, prior to the battle of Shrewsbury, 
from deserving the severe censure which Shakespeare has put into the king's 
mouth, that for months, perhaps even years, prior toe that event, he was not in 
London, ainong the lewd breakers of the peace, but in Wales, successfully oppos 
ing the fiery Glendower When Henry, the father, was on his way to the north, 
he was ignorant that the Earlof Northumberland and Hotspur were rebels ; on 
the coutrary, he esteemed thein as his dear cousins, his very true lieges; and the 
main object of his journey was to join them in repressing the incursions of the 
Scots. On his arrival at Higham Ferrars, he wrote to the council in London, 
informing them that both by letters from the prince, and from trusty messengers, 
he had received ‘‘ most satisfactory accounts of his dear and well-beloved son 
the prince, which gave him very great pleasure.” It was not until the king 
reached Burton-on- l'rent,—six days after date of this letter,—that he knew the 
Percies to be his enemies. Probably he derived this information frum his son, 
who hastened from the Welch borders to join him. ‘The behaviour of Prince 
Henry, on the eventful 21st of July, depends on other than poetic testimony. 
Though wounded in the face by an arrow, he would not leave the field. On the 
contrary, he insisted on rushing into the van of the battle, observing, that it did 
not become him to say to his friends, ‘* Lead the way !’’ but to say, ** Friends, fol- 
low me!" Percy, however, did not fall by his, but byan unknown hand. Yet 
he has greater glory than that of conquest: it was be who interceded with his 
father for the lives of the prisoners, and who changed justice into clemency. 

That the public life of Prince Henry is worthy of praise,—not merely in its 
later, but its early years,—is evident from indisputable documents. We are not 
sure that zn private he was guiltless of, at least, some excesses. That there is 
only inference for the doubt, is most true. The chatge of debauchery rests 
merely on tradition; there is no con/emporary document to state it. Yet tradi- 
tion, in this case, may be entitled to some cegree of respect, when we remember 
that it ascends very nearly to the reign of Henry V.; and when we perceive, 
above all, that there was, at one period, a serious, though, as it appears, momen- 
tary difference between him and his father. This passage in his life is one of 
mystery. Itis possible enough, that the misunderstanding might arise trom a 
difference of opinion on public measures; but when we see the uniformly duti- 
ful, affectionate conduct of Henry towards his father, we are more disposed to | 
the inference, that it arose from some private irregularity. This inferenee seems 
(to us, at least) to be strengthened by the words of more than one chronicler. 
Thus, Walsingham tells us, that on his accession be was suddenly changed intoa 
new man, (“ repente mutatus est in virum alterum,’’) and that he particularly ap- 
plied himself to three virtues—rectitude, modesty, seriousness. But while in- 
clining to the opinion, that at his accession he had been guilty of some irregulari- 
ties,—while tullowing Harding and tradition so far as to conclude that at one time 
he lost his seat at the council boar¢,—we readily agree that they were much ex- 
aggerated ; nor should we be very angry with the man who utterly denied their 
existence. Somuch we may concede to Mr. Tyler, whose vindication of his 
hero, if not always successful, is always chivalrous, and, therefore, entitled to our 
respect. 
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BATTLE OF CAPE ST. VINCENT. 
From the Life of Earl St. Vincent, by Capt. E P. Brenton, R. N. 

Wuen the unhappy peninsula, forced to cede to adverse fate, fell under the 
fatal power of revolutionary France, the Spaniards were compelled to shut their 
ports to our shipping, and to side with the republicans. It was very clear, from 
what passed at Toulon, in 1793, that a rupture with the court of Madrid was an 
event not to be doubted; and this rendered the conduct of our government in 
resp+ct to Minorca the more inexcusable; inasmuch as it Ought to have seen the 
necessity of gaining possession of that Is!and, at almost any sacrifice. Knowing 
the feeble tenure under which we held Corsica, and seeing the unprotected con- 
dition of our allies in Italy, it seems wonderful that our cabinet never thought of 
regaining that island, which had once been our’s, and which, from its contiguity 
to the coast of Provence and Roussillon, from its excellent harbour, and the fa- 
cilities it would affurd to our fleet in obtaining supplies and repairs, wou'd have 
been of incalculable value to us. In these respects, Minorca was far superior to 
Malta, as being nearer to the seat of war; and with the forces at that time under 
the command of Lord Hood, and subsequently under Sir John Jervis, together 
with the land forces retreating from Corsica, it could not have held out one week 
against us. 

The invasion of Leghorn by the French, justified our seizing the island of 
Elba, which belonged to the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and the same violence 
on the part of the enemy in the eastern boundary of Spain would have equally 
justified our occupation of Minorca; up »n the same principle which directed us 
in taking possession of the Danish fleet in 1807, namely, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the French. 

The voyage of the British fleet, with the merchant ships in tow, from Corsica 
to Gibraltar, I have before referred to. ‘The weather was tremen‘ous, and se- 
rious accidents and losses occurred; while the crews, in additvon to the tncle- 
mency of the weather, suffered very severely from short allowances of provision; 
all which, however, they bore with their accustomed patience and fortitude. 

The fleet reached Gibraltar about the Ist of December, when the crews were 
immediately restored to the comforts of full allowance. Sir John Jervis, on bis 
arrival yn the bay, sent orders to Nelson to hoist his broad pendant in the Minerve, 
and to take upon bim the command of all the ships left in the Mediterranean, in- 
cludirg those in the Adriatic, and to take immediate measures for evacuating the 
island of Elba; after which he was directed to rejoin the admiral with all speed 

Before Sir Jonn Jervis left Gioraltar, fresh trials and mortifications awaited 
him. His fleet, which, on h's atr.vai there, amounted to fifteen sail of the line, 
was, before he reached Lishon, reduced to eleven The Courageox* and Gibral 
tar had been driven to sea in the gale of the 10th Decemb:r. The former was 
totally lost, wi h nearly al! her crew ; the latter was too much disabled to be ser- 
viceable, and she was immediately sent back to England. The Zealous, another 
line-of-battle ship, had got on shore, and was obliged to be hove down at Gibral- 
tar; and the Bombay Castle was entirely lost on the South Catchup, in going 
into the Tagus: so that the admiral reached the last-named port about the 21st 
of December, with no more than eleven ships of the line, but they were in high 
fighting order. 

The first care of Sir John Jervis, on reaching the Tagus, was to procure a 
plentiful supply of refreshments ; and the Prince of Brazils, unlike the dastardly 
Neapolitan court, met his demands in the truest spirit of generosity. Every re- 
quisition was not only readily complied with, but the prince sent off, as gratuitous 
donations to the admiral, captains, officers, and crews, the most munificent pre- 
sents of oxen, sheep, wine, fruits, fswls, tea, sugar, chocolate, and vegetables 

It may be well here to take a hasty glance at tne positions occupied by various 
branches of our naval force, and the political circumstances which occasioned 





* The loss of the Courageux was entirely owing to the absence of her Captain, who 


| French frigates, was lying in the bay of Tunis, in company with La Sardine and 


the arrangement in question. It has been seen that the admiral had left Nelson 
in the command of the Mediterranean squadron ; Cockburn, in the Minerve, 
blockaded Leghorn and the coast ef Genoa; and Freemantle was sent with let- 
ters of conciliation and well-timed presents tothe African princes. Captain Ri- 
chard Bowen, of the Terpsichore, was stationed at Gibraltar, to cover the sup- 
plies of the Rock, and protect the convoys between that port and the coast of 
Barbary. In the meantime the armies of France had penetrated into Roussil- 
lon, and compelled the weak and timid Charles [V. of Spain to declare war 
against us. His soldiers fled before those of the republic; and the Spanish 
fleet was now to meet our’s upon the ocean as eremies, either under their own 
colours or those of France. The Austrian arinies were advaacing into Italy, and 
for a time he!d the French in check ; but it was not until their existence as a 
nation was threatened, that they could be roused to proper exertions 

The flag of a belligerent was now rarely seen in a merchant vessel, and the 
Danes and Swedes began to protect the property of our enemies under the cover 
of neutrality. This practice being detected, numerous captures were made; and 
a court of Vice-Admiralty being established at Ajaccio, vessels of this descrip- 
tion were speedily brought to trial, and condemned or liberated by an impartial 
judgment. 

The capture of the Nemesis and Sardine, though not in the dominions of the 
Dey of Algiers, had enabled the enemy to misrepresent our policy to that court ; 
and Sir John Jervis had great difficulty in keeping the Barbary powers on terms 
of amity with Great Britain. The Genoese were now so completely in the 
power of France, that they were compelled to submit as subjects to the Direc- 
tory, or rather to General Bonaparte, who commanded the armies of the republic 
in Italy, and was now fast raising to that eminence to which he soon after at- 
tained. His cunduct in Genoa, to the British subjects and their flag, gave the 
war in the Mediterranean an entirely new character. 

Sir John Jervis being obliged to quit the Mediterranean with his fleet, took 
down with him all the convoys he could collect, leaving Nelson to bring up the 
rear, and arrange every thing at Elba. This was our last place of refuge, after 
the final evacuation of Corsica. The British troops were speedily replaced by 
the French in al! parts of the island. 

By letters which we have seen, it would appear that his Majesty's government 
was long undecided as to the steps it should pursue with respect to this island, 
and, at the very last, sent orders to retain it, when the garrison had been with- 
drawn and the fortifications demolished. Nor can it be well reconciled with the 
vigorous and daring administration of Mr. Pitt, that Corsica should have been 
abandoned, while we were contending for St. Domingo against moral and physi- 
cal impossibilities. 

The violation of neutrality, in so many instances, on the part of France, led to 
similar acts on the part of Great Britain; and the neutrality of the Barbary 
States was little respected after the invasion of Lombardy. The Nemesis, of 28 
guns, which had been recently taken in the neutral port of Smyrna by three 


Le Postilion, of 20 guns each: the Harfleur and Egmont were ordered in, and 
took them out. The government remonstrated, aud showed much disposition to 
resent the affront; but Sir Jobn Jervis found means to pacify his Higaness the 
Bey, and the affair passed over. 

It will be readily perceived that, after the unfavourable turn affairs had taken in 
Italy, the management of the Barbary powers, from Tunis to Tangier, became a 
ma ter of vast importance, not only with reference to our Levant trade, but also 
with regard to the fortress of Gibraltar. This garrison, consisting of 5000 men, 
besides the inhabitants, was frequently reduced to the common rations of sal 
provisions, all intercourse with Spain being pronibited, and the scanty imports 
from Barbary being impeded by a long and rigid quarantine, in addition to the ca- 
prices of the Princes governiog those States. It is true these powers never had 
a naval force of any real strength, their largest ships not exceeding the size of a 
frigate of 32 guns. But, in the event of a war, they cov red the Mediterranean 
with swarms of row-boats and galleys, and committed great depredations, being 
seldom restrained by any scruples about neutrality, or international law. 

We now approach a great and important event in the life of Sir John Jervis. 
The admiral sailed from Lisbon early in February, with the Victory, Barfleur, 
Britannia, Goliath, Excellent, Egmont, Blenheim, Diadem, and St. George ; but 
on passing Fort St. Julian the latter ship unfortunately grounded, and was nearly 
lost. Although this reduced his squadron to only eight sail, the undaunted chief 
went in search of hisenemy. On the 6th he was joined by Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Parker, with six ships, and on the following day by the Culloden, thus 
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alive. A medal was struck, by his Majesty’s order, to commemorate the victory, 
and presented to each admiral and captain, without distinction. When offered to 
Collingwood, he refused it, until he shou!d receive one for the Ist of June, in 
which action, he declared, he had equally done his duty. It was, accordingly 
sent to him, with an apology for its having been delayed.* 

The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to the fleet ; the com- 
mander-in-chief was created a peer, by the title of Earl St. Vincent; Vice-Ad- 
mirals Thompson and Parker, and Captain Calder, were created baronets; and 
Nelson was honoured with the order of the Bath. After the battle, Sir John 
Jervis received Nelson on the quarter-deck of the Victory, took him in his arms, 
said he could not sufficiently thanix him, and insisted on his keeping the sword of 
the Spanish rear-admira’, which he had so bravely won. 

If we estimate the merits of this action only by the numeral loss of the enemy, 
we shall form a very inadequate notion of its importance. The French, from this 
period, no longer re‘ied on the assistance of Spain ; jealousy was sown between 
them; and the Spaniards became the friends of Britain, and the secret enemies 
of the French republic. This battle may be said to have paralyzed the power of 
Spain, and to have reduced its marine to a mere nonentity. 

The public letter of Sir John Jervis has been severely criticised for its brevity ; 
as if it were required of an admira! to extol the feats of himself, and his compa- 
vions in arms. He has often told me, that he hated pompous verbosity. He 
sought to tell his story in few words, and to leave his deeds to speak for them- 
selves His lordship’s letter contains a distinct and concise narrative of the 
facts, the particulars being ever suppiied by supplementary information. If the 
reader will turn to Nelson’s account of the battle of the Nile, he will find the 
whole description of that stupendous event contained in the first seven iines of 
his letter. The rest is all evlogium. 

The following is the official account of the great victory off Cape St. Vincent, 
from the London Gazette Extraordinary :— 

Admiralty Office, March 3, 1797. 

Robert Calder, Esq, first captain to Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B., arrived 
this morning, with despatches from him to Mr. Nepean, of which the following 
are copies :— 





Victory, Lagos Bay, February 16, 1797. 

Sir—The hopes of falling in with the Spanish fleet, expressed in my letter to 
you of the 13th instant, were confirmed last night, by our distinctly hearing the 
report of their signal guns, and by intelligence received from Captain Foote, of 
his Mayesty’s ship Niger, who had, with equal judgment and perseverance, kept 
company with them for several days, on my prescribed rendezvous (which, from 
the strong south-east winds, I had never been able to reach), and that they were 
not more than the distance of three or four leagues from us. I anxiouly awaited 
the dawn of day, when, being on the starboard tack, Cape Vincent bearing east 
by north eight leagues, | had the satisfaction of seeing a number of ships ex- 
tending from south-west to south, the wind then at west by south. At forty- 
nine minutes past ten, the weather being extremely hazy, La Bonne Citoyenne 
made the signal that the ships s: en were of the line, twenty-seven in number.— 
His Majesty's squadron under my command, consisting of fifteen ships of the 
line, named in the margin,t happily formed in the most compact order of sailing, 
in two lines. By carrying a press of sail, | was fortunate in getting in with the 
enemy's fleet at half-past eleven o’clock, before it had time to connect and form 
a regular order of battle. Such a moment was not to be lost ; and coifident in 
the skill, valour, and discipline of the officers and men I had the happiness to 
command, and judging that the honour of bis Majesty’s arms, and the circum- 
stances of the war in these seas, required a considerable degree of enterprize, I 
felt myself justified in departing from the regular system; and, passing through 
‘heir fleet, in a line formed with the utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby separated 
one-third from the main body, after a partial caunonade, which prevented their 
rejunction till the evening ; and, by the very great exertions of the ships which 
had the good fortune to arrive up with the enemy on the larboard tack, the ships 
named in the margint were captured, and the action ceased about five o’clock in 
the evening. 

I enclose the most correct list I have been able to obtain of the Spanish fleet 
opposed to me, amounting to twenty-seven sail of the line, and an account of the 
killed and wounded in his Majesty’s ships, as well as in those taken from the 
enemy. The moment the latter (almost totally dismasted), and his Majesty’s 
ships, the Captain and Culloden, are in a state to put to sea, I shall avail myself 
of the first favourable wind to proceed off Cape St. Vincent, in my way to 
Lisbon. 

















making fifteen sail of the line. With these he proceeded, without loss of time, 
off Cape St. Vincent, which he reached shortiy after. 

Inthe mean while, Lord Garlies, in the Lively, 32 guns, had been left with a 
squadron of frigates under his orders, for the purpose of blockading Cadiz and 
the neighbouring ports. Commodore Nelson, in coming down from Elba, had a 
narrow escape from capture by the Spanish fleet; and on his arrival off Gibral- 
tar, he was again chased by two Spanish line-of-battle ships, but reache.! the bay 
in safety. He joined the admiral at ten o'clock on the night of the 13th; and, 
having again stumbled upon the Spanish fleet, he corroborated the account of its 
near approach. As soon as he joined the fleet, Nelson hoisted his broad pendant 


} on board the Captain of 74 guns 


On the same day, Captain Foote, of the Niger, informed Sir John Jervis that 
he had been for some days in company with the Spanish fleet ; and in the night 
their signal-guns were heurd by our @eet, and the admiral made the signal to pre- 
pare for battle. 

At the dawn of day, on the 14th of February, 1797, the British fleet was on 
the starboard tack, standing to southward, the wind west by south, Cape St 
Vincent bearing east by north, distant eight leagues, the weather haty, when the 
Spanish fleet was discovered extending from south west to south. At forty-nine 
minutes past ten, it was ascertained by the Bonne Citoyenne, sloop of war, that 
the enemy had 27 ships of the line; and Sir John Jervis soon after communica- 
ted to the fleet his intention of cutting through them Trowbridge, in the Cul- 
loden, wus ordered to lead the van. The British fleet was formed in line of 
battle on the starboard tack, consequently standing to the southward—the Span 
ish fleet crossing them on the ljarboard tack, standing to the north-west ; and the 
distance between the fleets was about two miles. Between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth ships of the Spanish fleet there was a considerable interval, and 
through this gap, Trowbridge, in the Culloden, led the British fleet, opening 
well-directed fire on both sides, and effectually cutting off nine sail of the ene- 
my’s line, or the rear division. As soon as he had got through the line, Trow- 
bridge tacked again, and continued to engage the weather or centre division of 
the enemy. He was followed by the Blenheim, Prince George, Orion, and Irre 


as her gallant captain wished and mteuded to have doue. 

Nelson, who, as we have seen, had hoisted his broad pendant in the Captain, 
was in the rearof the line. He observed the van of the enemy keeping off the 
wind, with the evident design of forming a junction with the separated ships ; 


engaged. His example was fullowed by Collingwood, in the Excellent. These, 
with the British ships before named, turned the Spaniards, who again hauled to 
the wind, on the larboard tack. 

The Principe de Austrias, of 112 guns, one of the rear division, which had 


through the British line, aud to cross ahead of the Victory. This bold and cre 
ditable act was frustrated by the Victory throwing in stays. The Spaniard did 


received the whele well-directed broadside of that celebrated ship, at the dis 
tince of not more than two cables’ length. The unlucky, but gallant Spaniard, 
finding his berth too warm, hastened to regain his station among his own fleet, 
having suffered rather severely Ly his enterprise. 

Our van ships, as well as the Captain aud the Excellent, from the rear, gre atly 
dis. inguished themselves. The Salvador del Mundo, and the Sun Isidro, struck 
their colours, and were taken possession of. The San Joseph and Sap Nicholas, 

having fallen on board of each other, were found in that position by Nelson, in 
| the Captain, who, passing under their lee, with his fore-topmast hanging over the 
side, put his helm down, and his ship, having no head-sail, quickly flew up in the 
wind, aud fell, as her gallant commander intended, on board of the San Nicholas 
Nelson rushed in, sword in hand, followed by his officers and bvarders, and hav- 
ing carried her, proceeded to the San Josef, which he took in the same gallant 
manner. The Spanish officers must not be denied the credit of having defended 
their ships well, but their men forseok them. 


of the Salvador del Mundo (which although previously silenced by the Orion, 


rendered, and was secured. ; 
The Santissima Trinidada had been also completely silenced, and it was won- 
derful that she was not taken possession of. She, however, was most unac- 


observing that nine sail of the enemy's line, which had been separated in the 
morning, were coming down to reinforce the ships which had borne the brunt of 
the action, made the signal to discontinue, and form the line, so as to cover the 


lossus. The Spaniards again united, but were reduced to twenty-three sail of 
the line; and they stood away on the starboard tack, and the action ceased. 





was detained out of his ship by a court-martial, which the president, on the appearance 





of bad weather, should have adjourned. A question of mereiy individual interest should 
always be made to give way to the public service. In this case, the pertinacity of the 
president caused the loss of a ship of the line, which at that particular period was of in- 
calculable value. Thi- isan evil which should be guarded against in future. Officers 


should know that although a court-martial should not be adjourned on light or trivial oc- 
casions, yet cases may arise to render such a step indispensable. 











The admiral, in his letter, makes no particular mention of any officer except 
Captain Calder, bis first captain. In this he, no doubt, sought to avoid those J: 
lousies, injurious to the service, which had been produced by other letters, ut Get 
similar circumstances Yet, on this occasion, none wil] dispute the clans of 
| Col ingwood, Trowbridge, Murray, Parker, Nelson, Frederick, De Savmarez, 
| and Martin. The latter is the only officer among the above-named who remains 


Captain Calder, whose able assistance has greatly contributed to the public 
service during my command, is the bearer of this, and will more particularly des- 
cribe to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the movements of the squa- 
dron on the 14th, and the present state of it. 


Iam, Sir, &c. J. Jervis. 





List of the Spanish Fleet opposed to the British, the 14th February, 1697. 





sistible. The Colossus, having lost her foreyard, was prevented from following, 


he therefore wore, and made all sail, to assist the Culloden, at that time closely | 


been cut off, and bearing the flag of the vice-admiral, made an effurt to break | 


the same ; and, as she turned her quarter to the Victory, while paying off, she | 


In the mean time, Sir John Jervis, in the Victory, followed by the Barfleur, | 
Vice-Admuiral the Honourable William Waldegiave, passed close under the stern | 


sill kep: her colours flying), and gave her one or two broadsides, when she sur- | 
countably suffered to escape. About half-past four, P. M., the Britists admiral | 
prizes, as well as our own disabled ships, the Culloden, the Captain, and the Co- |} 


Killed. Wounded. 
Santissima Trinidad . . , a Te hs 4 cA Br cls G 
Mexicana . : : ; : é. ne 2 5 — | ae 
Principe ¢e Austrias . : ‘ ; a. : a ay 
Conception , ‘ ‘ / : was . ey ee 
Conde de Regla . ’ ‘ ; . ; 0 0 
Salvador del Mundo 112 (taken). 42 124 
San Josef . 4 112 (taken). 46 96 
San Nicolas ; : ‘ . 84 (taken). 144. 59 
Onente . : ; : : . 7 0 oe» @ 
Glorioso. ‘ ; ; : . te 0 0 
Ataante . ; ; : 3 . 7 0 0 
Conquestador . : d , . 74 0 0 
S:berano . : : , , . 74 0 0 
Firme F : : ; . . 74 0 i 
Pelayo. ‘ ; ‘ , oe 0 0 
San Genaro F F ‘ : ae 0 0 
Sen Juan Nepomucenc ‘ : . 74 0 0 
San Francisco de Paula. , 5 es 4 0 0 
San Ysidro 74 (taken). 29 63 
San Antonio ; ' . : 74. P qs 0 
San Pablo : , ‘ , > 0 0 
San Firmin 4 ‘ F : :, 0. 0 
Neptuno . ‘ ; : 0 0 
Bahama . Z ; , ‘ : 7A 0 0 
San Domingo. ‘ . 74 0 0 
Terrible. ? 3 ; : 5 ye . 0 0 
}) Defenso Z ; r , oe ow P i Se 
N.B. Among the killed is General Don Francisco Xavier Winthuysen, chef 
d’escadre, _- 





List of the British Fleet opposed to the Spanish, the 1Ath February, 1793. 


| Killed. Wonnded. 
Admiral Sir John Jervia, K.B. 
| Victory 100 lst Capt. Robert Calder . . . . 1... 5 
| 2d Capt. George Grey 
. . Vice-Admiral Thompson 
Britannia. . 100 ,, ey 0 1 
| Capt. T. Foley 
a 98 Vice-Admiral Hon. W. Waldegrave 0 7 
a, a Capt James Richard Dacres. 
Rear-Admiral William Parker 
Drince Genre ag swan ae 7 
Prince George . 98 Capt. John Irvin 
| Blenheim 90 —— Thomas Lenox Frederick . 12 . . 49 
| 
| * “ When Lord St. Vincent informed Collingwood that he was to receive one of the 
medals which wer- to be distributed on thi occasion, he told the admiral, with great 
feeling and firmness, that he couid not consent to receive a medal, W hile that for the Ist 
| of June was withheld. ‘1 feel, sait he, * that | was then imprope.ly passed over; and 
| to receive such a distinction now, would te to acknowledge the propriety of that injus- 
| tice.’ ‘ Thatis precisely the answer l expected from you, Captain Collingwood,’ was 
} Lord St. Vincent’s reply. ‘ : 
| * The two medals were afterwards, and, as Captain Collingwood seems to have thought, 


| by desire ot the King, transmitted to him, at the same time, by Lord Spencer, the then 
| first lord of the Admiralty, with a civil apology for the former omission. *I congratulate 


you most sincerely,’ said his lordship, * on having had the rood fortune to bear so conspi- 
cuous a part on two such giorious occasions, and have troubled you with this letter only 
to say, that the former medal would have been tr jisaimitted to you some months ago, IF 
| & PROPER CONVEYANCE COULD HAVE BEEN FOUND FoR IT.’ "—Memoirs of Collingwood. 
|} Why that virtuous and upright minisier hould have sought refuge under this seeming 
evasion, to cover the sins of anot! for he was not the first lord of the Admiralty when 
the battle of the Ist of June w fought), Lown I am ata loss to discover. The fact 
| seems to have been, that there was a want of fair and straightforward dealing on all 
| sides. Situated as Collingwood and other captains on the Ist of June were, their course 
| was aclearona. They hada sight to demand a court-martial to be held upon them, for 
| the implied censure of their conduct In the distribution of the medals ; and the Admiralty, 
| in justice to the nay department, had no right to keep officers In employment, whom 
Lhey supposed to have been nezlectful of their duties in the day of battle, especially when 
it was notorious that there was many able men, both on full and half-pay, ready to supply 
ltheirplaces. I! then a court-martial was not demanded by the aggrieved parties. they had 
no rig tto complein, if it was demanded, it must have been refused, and, consequently, 
| the agvrieved parties were virtually acquitted; and the witholding from them the same 
| rewards as were given to others was an act oj cruel injustice. Collingwood was the only 
man among them who, by a fortunate position. was able to demand and obtain redress.— 
The claims of officers in and after the day batile are so numerous and so complicated, 
that. as I have shown in the Naval History, on the Ist of June, so likewise I may say of 
the i4th of February, itis imp le to reconcile them all. 

iV ry 100 Namu ‘ . Colossus ‘ 74 
Biitann nu Captain . ; Ermont 74 
Barfleur ys Gorath ‘ . 74 tulloden . 17 

Prince George o4 Excellent Irresistible. . 74 
Blenheim , Orion. : be Diadem , 64 

tSalvadore del Mundo ° e - 112 San Nicolas . 80 

San Jose!. . . 112 San Ysidro ° 74 
’ 
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Che Alvion. 





September 1, 








Killed. Wounded. 
ma, 








Namur . 90 Capt. H. Whitshed 

eo Commodore Nelson 
Captain 74 Capt. R. W. Miller i ” 
Goliath =. 74 Sir C. H. Knowles 0 8 
Excellent . 74 —— C. Collingwood 11 12 
‘Orion. 74 —— Sir James Saumarez 0 9 
‘Colossus 74 —— George Murray 0 5 
Egmont 74 John Sutton 0 0 
Culloden 74 —— Thomas Trowbridge 10 47 
Irresistible . 74 —— George Martin . 5 14 
» Diadem . 64 —— G. H. Towry , 0 » 2 
73 227 


Don Joseph De Cordova, the Spanish commander-in-chief in this action, was 
vroke, and rendered incapable of holding any office under the government, for- 
bidden to appear at court, or in any of the chief towns onjthe coast. Morales 
‘was also broke, with many other captains, and a long list of inferior officers. _ 

Thus was a glorious reward achieved for all the labours, cares, and anxieties 
of our truly great and patriotic chief, amply repaying him for the fatigue of body 
and mind which he had suffered during the fourteen months he had held the com- 
mand. This victory was the fruit of a wise and well-calculated combination of 
measures, and a determined energy of character. No danger, no superior num- 
bers, no difficulties, could drive him from his fixed purpose. Never discouraged 
by disasters, he looked forward to success as the certain result of patience and 
perseverance. 

When the action was over, the British fleet proceeded with the prizes to La- 
gos Bay. Jn their way thither, the Spanish admiral formed his line, and stood 
efter them, as if intending to renew the action; but, on Sir John Jervis making 
the signal. and preparing for battle, they stood away, and he saw no more of 

‘them. 

However the learned biographer of Mr. Pitt might affect to undervalue this 
great victory of Sir John Jervis, over a ficet so superior in point of ships, guns, 
and men, I must claim a high place in British naval annals, for the officer who 
was the first that dared to venture on the attack of an enemy’s fleet with such a 
disproportionate force. That alone was an act of magnanimity which should, at 
feast, have secured to him the unqualified approbation of every real friend of his 
couatry. In fact, it did so; and even the most prejudiced party spirit was sub- 
dued by the general voice ot applause which resounded through the empire. Mr. 
Pitt was one of the first to feel the good effects of this battle. Ireland was se- 
cured from the attacks of a combined fleet ; and the government was enabled to 
reinforce Admiral Duncan in the North Seas, and thereby insure the victory of 
Camperdown, which took place in the month of October following. It also gave 
encouragement to our German allies, and spirits to the people at home ; it made 
the war popular, and produced a cheerful compliance with the measures of the 
government. 

The Emperor of Germany was encouraged, soon after this event, to renew the 
contest with France; and, indeed, the victory of Valentine’s day gave a new life 
to the war, and added fresh vigour to the efforts of both the government and the 
people in prosecuting it. 

In this action, Sir Gilbert Elliott, afterwards Lord Minto, was present, being 
at the time a passenger on board the Lively frigate, with Captain Lord Garlies. 
yt ane Drinkwater, who wrote an account of the action, was also on board the 

ively. 

The following letter is dated four days after the action of Cape St. Vincent. 

On the 16th February, the admiral anchored in Lagos Bay, where the Spanish 
flect made some movement as if to attack him. The following letter will show 
his scrupulous attention to the law of notions, with respect to neutral ports ; 
: po lordship well knew he had nothing.to fear from the hostility of the Spanish 

cet. 

To His Excellency Governor Connell, Lagos. 

, Victory, in Lagos Bay, 18th Feb , 1797. 

Sir—From the movements of the fleet of Spain in the offing, there are indica- 
tions of an intention to attack His Britannic Majesty’s squadron ander my com- 
mand in their present anchorage ; and I du not lose a moment to acquaint you, I 
shall resist such an attempt in its first dawn, that you may take such measures 
as you may judge proper to prevent any the smallest violations of the neutra- 
lity of the dominions of ber most faithful majesty. 

I have the honor, &c., 

Soon after the fleet had partially repaired the damage sustained in the action, 

the admiral quitted Lagos Bay; and, seeing his old antagonists, the Spanish 


a. 





worship the mayor, and received a warm response from the company. Marshal 
Soult acknowledged the compliment in French, and expressed himself feelingly on 
the subject of his reception in Liverpool, which he declared would never be ef- 
faced from his memory. 

At half-past nine a soirée took place in the Town-hall, to which about 1,000 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the town were invited by the mayor and his 
amiable lady. On this occasion the splendid apartments of the Town-hall were 
thrown open to the company, which, for extent and grandeur, will vie with any 
mansion in the country. Marshal Soult and suite promenaded the scene, to the 
gratification of all present. He was *‘ the observed of all observers.” During the 
evening the gallan: marshal was introduced by the mayor to the elite of the town, 
and they appeared sensibly to appreciate the honour. 

Afier the soirée Marshal Soult and suite embarked on board the Avon steamer 
for the purpose of visiting the Menai-bridge, and will return to Liverpool to mor- 
row (Sunday). Their embarkation took place at midnight, so anxious is the 
gallant veteran to see every thing worth seeing in this locality, consistent with 
his time and opportunities. On his return the marshal will proceed either to 
Birmingham or Wolverhampton, to both of which towns he is invited. 





CORONATION PROMOTIONS. 
Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday 20th July. 
Downing-street, July 19, 1838.—Forasmuch as the Sovereigns of this realm 
have been wont, on their Coronation, to confer the insignia of the Order of the 
Bath upon divers of their subjects, the Queen has been graciously pleased, upon 
the occasion of her Majesty's Coronation, to declare and appoint, as her Majes- 
ty doth hereby declare and appoint, that 
Adwiral Sir William Sidney Smith, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen Sir John Lambert, K C B. 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Robert William O’Collaghan, K.C.B. 
Archibald Earl of Gosford. 
Lord George William Russell, her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
Charles Augustus Lord Howard de Walden, her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to her Most Faithful Majesty 
shall be Extra Knights Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and shall hold and enjoy all titles, privileges, immunities, rights, and 
advantages which the Knights Grand Cross of the said Order may lawfully 
hold and enjoy. And Her Majesty is further pleased to declare, that the said 
Extra Knights Grand Cross shall, in all Chapters of the Order, and other 
solemnities, rank after the regular Knights Grand Cross now existing, and be- 
fore any regular Knights Crand Cross hereafter to be made, and shall among 
themselves rank in the Order in which their names are hereinbefore enumera- 
ted ; and that on the death of any one of the said Extra Knights Grand Cross, 
the vacancy thereby created shall not be filled up. 
Her Majesty has been pleased to nominate and appoint 
Admiral John Lawford. 
Major-General Andrew Pilkington, C.B. 
Major-General John Gardiner, C.B. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Benjamin Clifton, C.B. 
Major-General Lord Greenock, C.B. 
Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, C.B. 
Major-General Sir John George Woodford, C.B. 
Major-General Sir Patrick Lindesay, C.B. 
Major-General Charles James Napier, C B. 
Major-General Sir Evan John Murray McGregor, Bart. C.B. 
Major-General Edward Gibbs, C.B. 
Major-General George Thomas Napier, C.B. 
Major-General the Hon. Hercules R. Packenham, C.B. 
Major-General Sir John Thomas Jones, Bart., C.B. 
Major-General Sir John Harvey, C.B. 
Major General Sir Leonard Greenwell, C.B. 
Major ‘ieuveral Sir Robert Henry Dick, C.B. 
Major-General Sir Neil Douglas, C.B. 
Reay-Admiral Sir John Acworth Ommanney, C.B. 
Maior-General Alexander Cameron, C.B. 
Major-General John Fox Burgoyne, C.B. 
to be Kuights Commanders of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 
And her Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint the follow- 
ing Officers to be Companions of the said Most Honourable Military Order :— 
Captain Sir Edward Thomas Troubridge, Bart., R.N. 
Captain Cuthbert Featherstone Daly, RN. 





fleet, were snugly moored in Cadiz, he proceeded, with his prizes, to the Tagus, 
where he arrived in safety on the 25th of February. 





MARSHAL SOULT’S VISIT TO LIVERPOOL. 


It was generally believed that Marshal Soult, whose visit to Liverpool was 
long previously announced, would have arrived here on Friday. During the 
greater part of that daythe neighbourhood of the Grand Junction Railway sta- 

tion in Lime-street was thronged by persons anxious to get a passing glimpse of 
the distinguished stranger. In the evening ef Friday it was known that he had 
located for the remainder of the day at Manchester, and that he would visit 
Liverpool at an early hour next morning. Accordingly the popular and excellent 
chief magistrate of Liverpoo!, William Rathbone, Esq., was early in attendance 
atthe railway station, together with a number of the directors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester and Grand Junction Railway Companies, several members ot 
the Liverpool town-council and other gentlemen. The directors of the railway had 
placed an express engine at the service of his excellency and suite, who left Man- 
chester at seven o’clock in the morning, and arrived here in ¢hirty five minutes, 
the distance being upwards of thirty miles. On alighting from the carriages the 
patty, accompanied by the mayor and his friends, proceeded to the Adelphi 
Hoel, and having made a hasty breakfast, the gallant marshal, his son, and 
one or two other gentlemen, sallied out incog., to take a stroll through 
the town. They made their way to St. John’s Market (one of the largest 
covered buildings in the kingdom.) The Marquis of Daimatia (the gallant 
veteran’s son) speaks English very fluently. While in the market the 
party was recognised by a gentleman, who hinted his fears that from their 
visiting it at such a comparatively early hour they would form but an indifferent 
estimate of our jour aras, to which the marquess answered that ‘ he un- 
derstood the Liverpool people gave very good dinners.”” The party returned to 
the hotel, where they remained until ten o’clock. At that hour Marshal Soult 
and his son stepped into an open carriage belonging to the mayor, and, accom pa- 
nied by his suite, proceeded through the principal streets to the George's Pier, 
where they embarked on board her Majesty’s Post-office steam-packet Urgent. 
The mayor had issued tickets of admission to many of bis friends, which stated 
that visitors would be received on board of the packet at eleven o’clock. But 
such was Marshal Soult’s anxiety to make the best use of bis time, and so fond 
is he, say his suite, of locomotion, that the packet, in deference to his wishes, 
was dispatched half an bour earlier than the stated time. The consequence was 
bitter disappointment to thirty or forty members of the town council, who were 
thus prevented from paying their respects to the veteran soldier under favoura- 
ble circumstances. The packet, after leaving the pier, proceeded to the mouth 
of the Mersey, after which she returned and made a short trip up the river, to 
afford his excellency a commanding view of the scenery on both sides of the 
Mersey. ‘The distinguished stranger was thus enab!ed to form some idea of the 
extent and magnificence of the Liverpool docks and their shipping, without un- 
dergoing the drudgery of inspecting them separately. Perhaps there is hardly a 
‘more imposing sight in the world to the eye of a stranger than the appearance of | 
the Liverpool docks, as seen from the Mersey, on whose margin they lie, stretch- 
ing from north to south a distance of more than three miles. The day was 
beautifully fine, and the monotony of the “forest of masts” was relieved by an 
endless variety of flags and colours streaming in the breeze ; for, in compliment 
to the illustrious Frenchman, the ships had put on their holiday suit, and display- 
eda plentiful profusion of flags belonging to every civilized nation. The gallant 
marshal seemed particularly struck with this scene; for it must have filled bis 
mind with an impression of our vast maratime superiority over every nation in 
the world. 

After remaining on the river about an hour and a half the party disembarked 
shortly after twelve. An immense concourse of people had in the meantime as- 
sembled on the pier, and when his excellency was perceived he was greeted with 
enthusiastic cheering. He stepped into the mayor's carriage, which was waiting 
to receive him, and, followed by his suite, proceeded, amid the acclamation of the 
people, to the Town-hall. Here he partook of a splendid dejeuner ala four- 
chetie. Accompanied by the mayor, he was introduced on ’Change, where his 
reception was uncommonly hearty. From thence he proceeded to the un- 
derwriters’ rooms, where a reception equally cordial and enthusiastic awaited 
him. 

In the course of the afternoon he visited the Custom-house, the railway tun- 
nel, the workhouse, and various other points of attraction; and, finally, the 
cemetery, at the Mount Gardens—the last resting place of poor Huskis-on, whose 
death signalized the first opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. In 
the cemetery a splendid colossal statue, by Chantry, commemorates the fall of the 

British statesman, and to this frail memento of departed greatness the brave old 
warrior appeared to pay much attention. 

Marsha! Soult and suite dined with the mayor, at the Town-hall, in the even- 
ng, at seven o'clock. The party consisted of 60 ge:tlemen, the most influential 
and respectable in the vicinity. The health of the Marshal was proposed by his 











Captain Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N. 

Captain Richard Arthur, R.N. 

Captain James Andrew Worth, R.N. 

Captain Robert Worgan George Festing, R.N. 

Captain Barrington Reynolds, R.N. 

Captain Robert Maunsell, R.N. 

Colonel William Wood, half pay 41st Foot. 

Colonel William Warre, Unattached. 

Colonel George C. D'Aguilar, Unatt., Dep. Adj.-Gen., Ireland 

Colonel Henry Sullivan, 6th Foot. 

Colonel Stephen A. Goodman, half-pay 48th Foot. 

Colonel Edward Wynyard, Unattached. 

Colonel George Brown, Rifle Brigade. 

Colonel Charles Edward Conyers, h.-p. Insp. Field Officer . 

Colonel James Allan, 57th Foot. 

Colonel David Forbes, half-pay 78th Foot. 

Colonel Henry Adolphus Proctor, half. pay 6th Foot. 

Colonel Edward Parkinson, half-pay 11th Foot. 

Colonel Thomas Francis Wade, Unattached. 

Jolonel Richard Egerton, Unattached. 

Solonel William Chalmers, half-pay 57th Foot. 

Colonel Chatham Horace Churchill, 3lst Foot, Quartermaster-Genera! in 
India. 

Colonel James Grant, half-pay 23d Foot. 


| 


Cross hereafter to be made, and shall among themselves rank in the order in 
which their names are hereinbefore enumerated ; and that on the death of any 
one of the said Extra Knights Grand Cross, the vacancy thereby created shall not 
be filled up. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and appoint the following Off- 
cers in the service of the East India Company, te be Knights Commanders of 
the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath :— 

Major-Gen. John Rose, Bengal Infantry, C.B. 

Major-Gen. Thomas Corsellis, Bombay Infantry C. B. 

Major-Gen. William Richards, Bengal Infantry, C. B. 

Major-Gen. Thomas Whitehead, Bengal Infantry, C.B. 

Major-Gen. Juhn Doveton, Madras Cavalry, C.B. 

Maj -Gen. David Foulis, Madras Cavalry, C.B. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas Anburey, Knt., Bengal Engineers, C.B. 

And Her Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint the follow- 
ing Officers in the service of the East India Company, to be Companions of the 
said Most Hononrable Military Order :-— 

Colonel William Turner, Bombay Cavalry. 

Colonel William Hull, Bombay Infantry. 

Colonel Sir James Limond, Knt., Madras Artillery. 

Colonel William Sandwith Bombay Infantry. 

Colonel James F. Salter, Bombay Infantry. 

Colonel H. G. A. Taylor, Madras Infantry. 

Coionel Herbert Boyen, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel F. S. T. Johnstone, Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Bart., Bengal Infantry. 

Colenel P. Dela Motte, Bombay Cavalry. 

Celonel Edward Frederick, Bombay Infantry. 

Colonel James Kennedy, Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel Sir Jeremiah Bryant, Knt., Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel Edmund F. Waters, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel William S. Wish, Bengal Artillery. 

Colouel William Battine, Bengal Artillery. 

Colonel Archibald Galloway, Bengal Infantry. 

Colonel Lechmere Russell, Bombay Artillery. 

Colonel Robert Home, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel James H. Frith, Madras Artillery. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Cock, Bengal Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Herbert, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. John Morgan, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col, Josiah Stewart, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. William Williamson, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Hall, Bengal Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. John Cheape, Bengal Engineers. 

Lieut -Col. John Low, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut-Col. John Colvin, Bengal Engineers. 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Tulloch, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. S. W. Steel, Madras Infantry. 

Lieut.-Col. Joseph Orchard, Bengal Infantry. 

Lieut. -Col. Charles Graham, Bengal Artillery. 

Major John Herr.ng, Bengal Infantry. 

Major Edward A. Campbell, Bengal Cavalry. 

Major P. Montgomerie, Madras Artillery. 

Major W. J. Butterworth, Madras Infantry. 

Major John Purton, Madras Engineers. 

Major John Cameron, Madras Infantry. 

Major Thomas Lumsden, Bengal Artillery. 

Major Thomas Timbrell, Benga! Artillery. 


War Office, July 20 —Ist. Drags.: Lieut. T. J. Burke to be Capt. by p- v. 
Moore, who rets Cornet E. Madden, to be Lieut. by p. v. Burke—Henry Wm 
White to be Cornet by p. v. Madden—July 20.—Coldstream Ft. Gds.—Ens 
T. M. Steele, from 64th Ft. to be Ens. and Lieut. by p. v. Lambart, who rets 
—July 20.—13th Ft.: Ens. F.G. Christie to be Lieut. without p. v. Shake- 
spear, dec.—W. T. Bartley, Gent. to be Ens. v. Christie—July 20 —17th: Lt 
Le Gendre C. Bourchier to be Capt. by p. v. Clunie, prom. in 3d Ft. Ens. T 
O. Rutledge to be Lieut. by p. v. Bourchier. W. Gordon, Gent. to be Ens. by p 
v. Rutledge—July 20.—18th ; Ens. G. W. Davis to be Lieut. without p. v 
Semple, dec.—Francis Swinburne, Gent tobe Ens. v. Davis—July 20.—31st. 
Ens. Thos. Henry Plaskett, from 46th Ft. tobe Ens. v. Fyffe, who exchs.— 
July 20.—46th.: Ens. D. Fyffe, from 31st Ft. to be Ens. v. Plaskett, who exc 
July 20. —50th.: Lieut. J. Braithwaite Bonham to be Capt. by p. v. Johnstone, 
who rets.—Ens. Wm. Knowles to be Lieut. by p. v. Bonham—Harry Wain- 
wright Hough, Gent , to be Ens. by p. v. Knowles—J uly 20. 58th.: Lieut W 
Fisher to be Capt. by pur. v. Stewart, who rets.—Ens. Moore Hillto be Lt. by 
pur. v. Fisher; 2d Lt. J. S. Flack from Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Ens. v. Hill— 
July 20. 64th: F. H. Kilvington, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Steele, app. to 
Coldstream Guards—July 20. 80th: C. H. Leslie, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v 
Singleton, who rets.—July 20. Royal Staff Corps: Lt. D. O’Brien to be Capt. 
without pur —July 20. 2d W. India Regt.: Ens. J. Potts to be Adjt. v. El- 
liott, who resigns the Adjutantcy only—Jily 20. Ceylon Rifle Regt.: F. B. 
Templer, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Flack, app. to 58th Ft.—July 20. Com- 
missariat: Deputy Assist. Com.-Gen. H. Laurie, to be Assist. Com.-Gen.— 
March 19. 


Errata in the Gazette of June 2d, 1837. 
Brevet.—For Lieut. G. P. Cameron. 40th Regt., and Lieut. Geo. Woodfall, 
45th Regt. of Madras Nat. Inf. (officers employed upon a particular service in 
Persia), to have the local rank of Major in that country while so employed— 
dated, 2d June, 1837,—read, Capt. G. P. Cameron, 40th Regt., and Capt. Geo 
Woodfall, 45th Regt Madras Native Infantry (officers employed upon a particu- 
lar service in Persia), to have the local rank of Lieut. Col. in that country while 
so employed—dated 2d June, 1837. 
Mem —The date of Lieut. Cowell’s appointment to 3d Drags. is June 30, and 
not July 30, 1837. 








Colonel Thomas William Taylor, Lieut.-Gov. Rl Mil. College. 
Colonel Felix Calvert, Unattached 
Colonel John Morillyon Wilson, half-pay 77th Foot. 
Colonel Thomas Wiilshire, 2d Foot. 
Colonel Henry Oglander, 26th Foot. | 
Colonel Edward Fleming, Inspect. Field Officer Recruit. Dist. 
Colonel Philip Bainbrigge, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Colonel Sempronius Stretton, half-pay 84th Foot | 
Colonel Thomas E. Napiez, half-pay Chasseurs Britanniques. 
Colonel Nathaniel Thorn, Assist Quartermaster-General. 
Colonel William Henry Sewell, 31st Foot, Dep. Quartermast er-General in 
India. 
Colonel Joseph Thackwell, 3d Dragoons. 
Colonel Alexander Macdonald, Royal Artillery. 
Colonel Sir William L. Herries, Unattached. 
Colonel Thomas Saunton St. Clair, Unattached. | 
Colonel George William Paty, 94th Foot. 
Colonel Thomas James Wemyss, half-pay 99th Foot. | 
Colonel Robert Burd Gabriel, half-pay 22d Dragoous 
Colonel William Rowan, Unattached. | 
Colonel James Shaw Kennedy, Uuattached. 
Colonel George Leigh Goldie, 11th Foot. 
Colonel George Couper, Unattached. | 
Colonel Henry Rainey, Unattached. | 
Colonel the Honourable Charles Gore, Deputy Quartermaster-General in Ca- | 
nada 
Colonel Griffith Lewis, Royal Engineers. 
Colonel Judd Harding, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Gurwood, Unattached. 
Lieut.-Colonel Walter Frederick O' Rielly, h.-p. R. African Corps. | 
Lieut -Culonel Alex. Kennedy Clark, 7th Drag. Guards. 
Lieut.-Colonel Edward T. Michell, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Blanchard, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Dynely, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel William Reid, Royal Engineers. | 
Lieut.-Colonel William Bulden Dundas, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut..Colone! John Neave Wells, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel William Brereton, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Owen, Royal Marines | 
Lieut.-Colonel Chas. Cornwallis Dansey, Royal Artillery. 








Downing Street, July 20, 1838.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on 
the occasion of her Majesty's Coronation, to declare and appoint, as her Majesty 
doth hereby declare and appoint, that. 

Maj -Gen. Sir Alexander C sldwell, of the Bengal Army, K.C.B. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, of the Madras Army, K.C.B. and 

Richard Jenkins, Esq., of the East India Company's Civil Service, 
shal! be Extra Knights Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
and shall hold and enjoy all titles, privileges, immunities, rights, and advantages, | 
which the Knights Grand Cross of the said Order may lawfully hold and enj ry 


And her Majesty is further pleased to declare, that the said Extra Knights Grand | 
Cross shall, in all chapters of the Order, and other solemnities, rank aftef the 
regular Knights Grand Cross now existing, and before any regular Knights Grand | 


Lniperial Parliament, 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (CANADA) 
House of Lords, July 20. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE presented a petition from the Rev. John Taylor, B.A 
and rector of Woodstock, inthe province of Upper Canada, complaining that the 
funds derived from reserved lands in Canada, which were intended for the support 
of the established church there, had not been appropriated to that object. Much 
inconvenience and injury had been sustained by the church in consequence, and 
the petitioner called on the Legislature to make a suitable provision for the estab- 


| lished church in that country. 


Lord GLENELG said, that the petition certainly deserved serious considera- 
tion, both on account of the high respectability of the petitioner and the import- 
ance of the subject to which it related. He entered into a short statement of 
the law in respect to reserved lands in Canada, and observed that he felt every 
disposition to support and further the interests of the established church in Ca- 
da. If, therefore, the Government could not comply with the prayer of the peti- 
tion, it did not arise from any indisposition or unwillingness on their part, but 
was to be attributed entirely to other and very different causes. The Noble 
Baron made several other ob-ervations, which were almost inaudible in the gab 


| lery. 


The Bishop of EXETER had oot been aware that this matter was about to 
be brought before their lordships’ consideration. He was nevertheless rejoiced 
that it had been brought forward, and he was equally rejoiced at the temperate 
manner in which the Noble Baron who presented the petition had pointed out the 
course which should be pursued in matters of this description by a Christian go- 
vernment. This was a colony containing not less than half a million of British 


| subjects, whose spiritual interests it would be in the highest degree criminal to 


neglect. It was unnecessary for him (the Bishop of Exeter) to dwell upon the 
great encouragement which had been given to the inhabitants of this country to 
emigrate to that colony. Was it to be supposed that they were to be induced te 
emigrate to a land which was to be cursed, by a short-sighted policy, with an 
insufficiency of Christian ministers? The sworn servants of Her Majesty were 
bound to provide for the religious instruction of her people in the remotest por- 
tion of her dominions, as well as near the seat of government at home; and 
from this responsibility.there was noshrinking. The Noble Baron the Secretary 
for the Colonies seemed to be very desirous to shrink from that responsibility ; 
but if such a position were once laid down, he (the Bishop of Exeter) would 
have no hesitation in @eclaring it to be one of the most dangerous doctrines that 
was ever put forward by a Minister of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) All the res- 
ponsibility rested with the Noble Baron, as the head of this department ; and he 
defied any Noble Lord to refute or even to contradict this assertion. The Noble 
Baron who presented this petition had spoken strongly, but not more so than the 
occasion justified, of the necessity of having an additional bishop in Upper Ca- 
nnada. The Noble Secretary for the Colonies admitted the importance, 
nay, he thought that the Noble Secretary had gone so far even as to admit 
the necessity of making this addition. But if this statement upon the 
part of the Noble Secretary was sincere, why did he manifest any reluct- 
ance to pay the stipend of the bishop whom he thus admitted the ne- 
cessity of appointing? Now, what was the conduct of the Government 


| with regard to another personage, who was not a bishop of the church of En- 


gland, but the Roman Catholic bishop of Lower Canada? They did grant ap 
allowance of no less than £1,000 a year to the individual who at that time was 
Roman Catholic bishop in Lower Canada. He repeated, that in spite of the de- 
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termination of the Government not to continue the allowance of £3,000 a-year 
to the successor of the Bishop of Quebec, £1,000 of which he most munifi- 
cently gave to the bishop of Montreal, they did propose to Parliament, and Par- 
jiament met the proposition with assent, to give £1,000 a-year to the successor of 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Lower Canada. It was also proposed to give to 
the English bishop of Quebec, no indeed the salary which his predecessor en- 
joyed, but a salary amounting to £1,000 a year. But they gave the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop the same sum which he enjoyed before, while they had done no- 
thing to give the Protestant inhabitants of the colony two English bishops.— 
Therefore he wou!d maintain that equal justice had not been done in this case.— 
It was true that the Roman Catholic bishop was not allowed more by the Govern- 
ment than was given to the English bishop, but then he never had more. Besides 
this, it was well known that the English bishop was subject to greater expenses 
than the Roman Catholic bishop was liable to, and he was also a father, and had 
a family to support. There was another point of great importance to which he 
wished to call the attention of their lordships, and that was, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop had another £1,000 a-year from the colonial revenue, granted to 
him by the colonial Parliament in lieu of a certain house called the Palace. We 
understood the Right Rev. Prelate to say that at a fitting’time he should call the 
attention of their lordships to a most important neglect of duty on the part of 
a noble earl who was not then present—he meant Lord Ripon—for when that 


noble lord was at the head of the Colonial Department this bill passed the pro- | 


vincial Legislature, and the noble earl, in advising his late Majesty to give the 
royal assent to that measure, had violated the constitutional law of 1792. The 
disposition of the clergy reserves was left to the consideration of the Parliament 
of Lower Canada, but there was no reason why, if Government had thought pro- 
per to throw this duty on the Parliament of Lower Canada, the Christian emi- 
grants from this country should be deprived of the bread of life. Was it decent 
for a colonial minister to step forward and urge such a plea! Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he did hope that some good would result from the presentation of 
this petition, and although it could not be expected that the noble baron would 
give any pledge on the subject, yet he trusted that what had been said would 
have an effect. 

Lord GLENELG, who was hardly audible in the gallery, was understood to 
say that w.th respect to what had fallen from the Right Rev. Prelate upon the 
responsibility of the Ministers of the Crown, he had never said that Ministers 
were not responsible because they acted upon the opinion of the Crown's law 
officers. All that he had said was, that after the opinion which had been given 
by the high legal authority, Ministers were resolved to act upon it. With respect 
to the £1,000 a-year given to the successor of the Ruman Catholic bishop, the 
present bishop was coadjutor of the late bishop, and every one knew that in the 
Roman Catholic church the coadjutor bishop was as much a bishop, and as cer- 
tu succeed to the see, as if he were actually bishop of thesee. This case there- 
fore did not come within the general purview of the Right Rev. Prelate’s argu- 
ment. The Government having referred the question of the clergy reserves to 
the House of Assembly, was bound in common honesty to adhere to that refer- 
ence. It was no difficult matter, in discussing a question of this kind, to cast out 
of view the most important features in the case—to disregard the relation subsis 
ting between the colonies and the mother country—to make light of the views 
entertained by the Colonial Legislature, and then to take up one insolated point, 
aud pronounce oracularly that the Government had been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty. If he had done otherwise than he had done, he should indeed have been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty, and on this he was ready to appeal to any tribunal 
under heaven. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE observed, that it appeared to him that the nation had 
bound itself to establish rectories and to furnish endowments for them in Cana- 
da. How far the Scotch church had a right to participate with the church of 
England he did not then mein to say, but he could not believe that it would be 
legal to make a division of the ecclesiastical property among the different sects. 

Here the conversation ended. 

The Bishop of EXETER.—My lords, I will take this opportunity of putting 
a question to the Noble Buron, of which I gave him notice some time ago. That 
question is, in the instructions, or any official letter to the Earl of Durham, are 
there any variations from, or modifications of, the standing instructiens given to 
his predecessors, Since the acquisition of the colony, so far as respects the con- 
duct which he is to pursue towards the established church in that colony, or 
towaede those who are not in communion with it, especially the Roman Catho- 
lies? 

Lord GLENELG in reply said, that there was no variation in the instructions 
given to the Earl of Durham, except in some minor points. He had no objec- 
ton, however, to the production of those instructions. 

The Bishop of EXETER said, that perhaps the Novle Baron would allow him 
to move that they be laid on the table at once. 

Lord GLENELG .—You had better give notice for Monday. 

The Bishop of EXETER said, he was anxious to get out of town, if possible, 
before the end of the week; and, as he had given notice, he hoped they might 
be laid on the table at once. 

Lord GLENELG was understood to acquiesce. 

The Bishop of EXETER then gave notice, that on Monday next he should 
probably put some questions to the Noble Baron on the subject of those instruc- 
tions. 


—— 
CORONATION PROMOTIONS. 
From the Times. 

A supplement to the Gaze/te last night exhibits another proof of the lavish 
and indiscriminate hand with which Ministers shower honourable distinctions. 
We shall not analyze the whole list, but we will ask any reasonable man what 
services of an extraordinary quality have been performed by Lords Gosford, G. 
W. Russell, and Howard de Walden, to merit the highest order of the Bath? Are 
the Ministers determined, in a mad spirit of democratical arrogance, to make rank 
and honours mere butts for public derision! They thrust unknown persons into 
the House of Peers ; they generate a swarm of obscure baronets; and, last and 
worst, they bestow that distinction which was intended for the highest military 
and civil merit on Lord Gosford, who found a colony in peace and left itin rebellion 
—on Lord Geerge William Russell, in whom we challenge his best friend to 
find any other claim than that he is brother of Lord J. Russell—and on Lord 
Howard de Walden, who during five years’ residence at Lisbon (was it want of 
talent or energy ?) was never able to effect the slightest amelioration of a tariff 
injurious to British commerce, and left the seat of his diplomatic functions amidst 
the remonstrances of the British merchants, whose grievances he had not influence 
enough to get redressed. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
From the London Morning Herald. 

Mr. Editor,—You have to-day given your readers the instructions to Lord 
Darbam with reference to Canada. But, sir, you have omitted a document con- 
nected with it of very great importance. It is from the Colonial-office to Lord 
Durham to regulate his Canadian government, and shows the great zeal and 
watchfulness of Lord Glenelg :— 

(Copy). 

‘First of all endeavour to discover of what rebellion consists ; it is not ex- 
actly murder or manslaughter, or precisely highway robbery or burglary ; but, it 
may, In @ measure, consist of all these. I have looked into all the dictionaries, 
and [ find that the definitions given are pretty much alike ; but I wou'd not be 
quite certain that they are right. A rebel is un loubtedly a person who rebels, 
and rebellion is unquestionably the act of a rebel ; you will, therefore, ascertain 
whether there is a rebel, whether that rebel rebels, and if he does rebel, whether 
it be rebellion. Having decided this point, you will then proceed to consider 
what is best to be done. 

“Tam strongly of opinion that as long’as rebellion lasts it will continue. Now 
it would be requisite to learn the probable duration of the rebellion, which, I 
should think, will depend in some measure on the causes which excited it. 
Your object will be, therefore, to make its continuance as short as possible ; 
and if you cannot suppress it all at once, you will do it as soon as you can. 

“Then as to the method of suppressing. I know of no way so efficacious as 
that of putting it down. I would advise neither severity nor conciliation, but 
only measures which will deter the bad, or winthem over. I would neither hang, 
pardon, nor fire a single rebel, but let the law take its course, tempered with 
mercy. 

‘* But following these general instructions, you will most assuredly set the Ca- 
nadian question at rest, an df comfort myself with the idea that my rest will not be 
broken up again while I hold the colonial seat. Should any difficulty occur, I 
beg of you to send to me for further instructions; but I place such confidence 
in the advice I have already given, that I shall not anticipate any application to 
disturb my slumbers. 

“July 11, 1838.” “G. 


THE GORGON STEAM FRIGATE 
From the Hampshire Telegraph of July 23. 

The Gorgon steam frigate to which the commander Dacres, and the crew of 
the Salamander, have been turned over, made an experimental cruise down the 
river on the 2d inst, with Lord Minto, and other Lords of the Admiralty, and the 
Surveyor of the Navy, &c. onboard, and notwithstanding her immense bulk and 
her draught of water, 13 ft. forward and 14 ft. 6 inches abaft, she attained, after 
four trials, two with the tide and two against it, an average of velocity through 
the water of 11} miles per hour, the engines making 19} strokes per minute, 
without the least sensible vibration on board ; her steerage was perfect, one man 
at the wheel being found sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

She was turned round repeatedly in the river in about four times her own 


length, occupying in the evolution from 2} to 24 minutes. The consumption of 
fuel, ascertained by weighing, was one ton of Welsh coals per hour, equal to 7 
lbs. per horse power per hour at full speed. , 

The coal boxes holding 400 tons of coal in the engine room, will be sufficient 
for seventeen days consumption at full speed : 10 days more coal may be oc- 
casionally stowed in the fore and after hold, making in the whole fuel for 27 days, 
this at an average speed of nine miles will carry her a distance of 5,800 miles, by 
steam alone. 

As the steam frigate will carry, besides the crew, 1000 troops, with stores and 
provisions for two months, it is evident that we might at pleasure, transport a re- 
giment to Odessa, Constantinople, or any of the ports in the Mediterranean, oF 
to St. Petersburg, or to any of the Northern Cities, or to the West Indies, and 
principal American ports, at once without waiting for wiad or stopping for fuel 

The Gorgon proceeded yesterday week from Woolwich, with the flood tide, 
and did the distance to Gravesend in one hour and forty minutes, and from thence 
to the Nore Light in two hours, making the whole distance from Woolwich to 
the Nore Light (about 50 miles) in three hours forty minutes. 

She ran the mile in Long Reach against the flood tide, in six minutes and 
| fifteen seconds, equal to 12 miles per hour; the consumption of fuel at full 

speed, (20 strokes,) was one ton per hour, or 7 lbs, per horse per hour. She 
is now fitting for sea, at Sheerness, and is expected to go down the Channel in 
three weeks. 





a — 
The Earl of Derby is to have the Garter, vacant by the death of the Duke of 
| Leeds... .. Chautrey has nearly finished his beautiful statue of Roscoe, for the 
town Hall of Liverpool. -... King Leopold was still at Paris July 23d. He had 
, agreed to deliver over Luxemburg and Limburg, but not to pay the indemnity to 
| Holland. .... Sir George Villiers bad reached Paris from Madrid, and was to be 
| sent, it is rumoured, as the English Ambassador to Russia. - - . - Shakspeare Redi- 
vivus.—A new aspirant for dramatic honours claiming the illustrious name of 
| William Shakspeare, has lately made his appearance at the Theatre Royal Ly- 
| ceum, in a piece of his own composition, styled ‘* The Queen’s command.” He 
is said in the expression of his face and its general contour, to bear no small re- 
| semblance to the bust of the poet at Stratford. 
| The Sovereign, transport saited July 19, for Bermuda, with 200 convicts to 
complete the docks, breakwater, forts, and roads in that island. --.- Young King 
| Otho’s Bavarian Ministers in Greece are great extortioners and deplorably ad- 
| dicted to drinking.....Mr. T. S. Duncombe, M.P. had left England to pass the 
| summer in Canada. . .. - Wordsworth, the poet, is on an excursion to the north 
| of England. .... Itis said that Joseph Bonaparte, formerly King of Spain, has 
| been for some time in treaty with Lord Ashburton, for the purchase of the Buck 
| land estate in Devonshire. . ... We are enabled to state that Sir Edward Blakney 
goes out to Canada in the place of Sir John Colborne; and that Sir Francis 
| Adam is to have the command of the forces of Ireland. Those appointments 
| have not been noticed in any of the London or Irish Government Journals.— 
| Irish Mail. .... In the House of Commons Lord Chandos moved for a return 
| of all appointments made by the Earl of Durham, with the salaries. 
| Spain.—A conspiracy on the night of July 13, was discovered at Madrid, and the 
| Carlist chief and his accomplices arrested. The queen has sent 40 silver crosses 
; and a large number of insignia of orders, for the sergeants and privates of 
| narines of Great Britain who distinguished themselves in her service near Her- 
nani. 
| The Extent of the British Empire-—The Montreal Herald, speaking of the 
| possessions of Great Britain, says:—‘‘On her vast territories the Sun never 
sets. As the evening rays forsake the groves of Honduras, his morning beams 
strike the spires of Calcutta, and before they disappear from the population of 
Montreal, they gladden British subjects on the western shores of New Holland. 
The British flag is never struck, end the ships of her Navy, her wooden walls, are 
floating fortresses, with military stations, dotting all over the glube, in every clime 
and in every sea.” 

This beautiful thought is even more poetically expressed by Mr. Webster, in 
one of his speeches, where he describes England as a ‘* power to which, for pur- 
poses of foreign conquest and sutjugation, Rome, in the height of her glory, is 
not to be compared—a power which has dotted over the surface of the whole 
globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morn‘ng drum-beat follow 
ing the sun, and accompanying the hours, circles the earth daily, with one con- 
— and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’—New York 

imes. 


Fromthe Naw York Star. 





The Hat.—It will be recollected that Mr. Carl King, No. 17 Division street 
and 71 Maiden Lane, up stairs, straw hat manufacturer, sent a very beautiful 


accepting the same. 
To her Majesty the Queen of England : 

The undersigned, begs permission to present to her Majesty a Bonnet, made 
from the June grass raised in the State of Massachusetts, consisting of three hun- 
dred and twenty yards of braid, sewed together by Miss Juline Pont, and of a 
quality said to be superior to the Leghorn flats. 

The undersigned, in soliciting the honour of her Majesty's acceptance of this 
specimen of the arts of a young country attached to England by ties of friend- 
ship and of matual interest, begs permission to add his individual wishes for her 
Majesty's health and happiness, and the glory and prosperity of the country over 





which she so successfully reigns. CARL KING. 
First Premium Straw Hat Manufacturer, New York. 
New York, 25th June, 1838. 


Whitehall, July 18th, 1838. 

Sir: I have not failed to transmit to her Majesty the Bonnet which you for- 
warded, by Lieut. Hosken, as a present to her Majesty. 

And I have the satisfaction to inform you, that her Majesty was pleased to ac- 
cept this mark of your respect very graciously. 

I am sir, your obedient serv't, T. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Carl King, First Premium Straw Hat Manufacturer, New York. 

Steaming.—In noticing the facility of intercourse between England and Ameri 
ca by meaus of steam navigation, the New York Times mentions that the Hon. 
Gulian C. Verplank, on looking over a number of old New York papers met 
with one published about the middle of last century, giving an account of the 
coronation of George the Third, which kad been brought out in a vessel called 
the Sally Ann, from Bristol to New York, in cighty days. It isa singular 
coincidence that the news of the coronation of Queen Victoria should be 
brought from the same portto New York, out in the unprecedentedly short voy- 
age of fourteen days and a half, less than one fifth of the time taken by the 
Sally Ann. 

The trial of Lieutenant Laity, for having published a treasonable pamphlet 
advocating the claim of Louis Buonaparte to the French throne, came on before 
the Court of Peers on Monday last, and was concluded on Tuesday, when that 
officer was condemned to a detention of five years, a fine of 10,000 francs, and 
the degrading surveillance of haute pol during his lifetime. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9i a 9} per cent prem. 





- eS Nene eee nS 
tory excuse ; but the editors, in their “ Introduction,” endeavour to strengthen 
their ground by such a passage as the following : 

“We must here remind the reader of the frequent conferences during late 
years of the northern despots, at Munchengratz, Téplitz, and Kalisch; of the 
grand Russian military camps, at different points of the empire, aud of the extraor- 
dinary visits of the Emperor, once to Vienna, many times to Berlin, and now 
lately to Stockholm, at a time too when his absence from St. Petersburg is of 
considerable danger to him. No Erench Ambassador or Plenipotentiary was 
ever present at these conferences, and very little communication was ever held 
with the English. During last year all the French journals, from the Journal des 
Debats downwards, complained of the great number of Russians in the country, 
supposed to be spies. We know on good authority that most of these travellers 
are men of German extraction. We noticed among them the learned Gretsch. 
It is a coincidence which will not fail to strike the reader's attention, that at the 
end of this plan is appended a note in which the Emperor orders the author @ 
handsome gratuity, and money to pay his expenses during his travels in France. 


The following are alleged to be the main articles in this very singular docu- 
ment :— 

1. The French people are to form a Gaulish Confederation, within the limite 
of that which is at present ascertained to be the French territory. 

2. and 3. Avignon and Venainson, comprising Orange, to be surrendered to 
the Pope, who shall in future permit general religious toleration. 

4. Charles, of Spain, to have Navarre and a portion of Gascony ; Dom Mi- 
guel, of Portugal, to have Corsica; Ferdinand, of Naples, to have Marseilles 
and part of Provence. Each ruler is to give such political institutions as shall 
seem good to him. 

5. The King of Sardinia, to have certain portions nearest his own states, and 
he is recommended to give his people Republican institutions, as being most 
agreeable to them. 

6. Switzerland to be made a kingdom, with the augmentation of Franche 
Compté. 

7. The Grand Duke of Baden is to make and to receive certain accessions, 
and to assume the regal title. 

8. The Kings of Bavaria and Wirtemburg are to make certain exchanges of 
territory with a view to strengthen the Gaulish Confederacy. 

9. Certain alterations are to be made in the boundaries of the Kingdoms of the 
Netherlands and Prussia. 

10. The territories ceded on each side, in preceding article, to have new 
(old) names; and the new divisions of territories are presumed to be favourable 
to the interests of the ‘‘ Gaulish Confederacy ?” 

11. “ Great Britain must be content with Calais and Boulogne.” 

12. Therest of France to remain sui juris to the natives, viz. : 

13. The family of Talleyrand are to erect Perigord into an independent 
state. 

14. Lyons, witha circle of three leagues round, and Paris with a territory ef 
four leagues north of the Seine to be model Republics. 

15, 16, 17, 18. These articles fix separate thrones for Henry V. of France 
(who shall marry a daughter of Russia) Charles X., and Louis XTX.; and also 
provides for that of Louis Philippe. After the decease of Charles X. and Louis 
XIX., the survivor Henry V. (or his heirs) will inherit the thrones of all three ; 
—that of Louis Philippe quite distinct from the former. 

19. Exact maps of limits to be drawn. 

20. Every Frenchman to be at liberty to adopt such division of the confedera- 
tion as shall accord with his political principles. 

21. All the discontented may join the Emperor of Russia's army, to go and 
civilize the Barbarians in Asia. 

22. Custom houses to be established onthe Frontiers of the states of the 
Gaulish confederation, in order to protect industry. 

23. The liberty of the press to be guaranteed, literary piracies are to be repres- 
sed, yet certain checks to licentiousness are to be established. 

“24, To givea national unity and consistency to the Confederation of Gaul, 
a permanent Diet shall be held, to sit alternately at Paris and Versailles. The 


specimen of his fabric to the Queen. The following is the letter and answer in| 18 confederate states shall send their plenipotentiaries, and the Diet shall imme- 


| diately commence its labours under the presidency of the Prince de Perigord 
The following number of 79 votes divided amongst them :——‘‘ 1. Calais and Bou- 
logne (England)2. 2. Artois and Vermandois (Netherlands) 4. 3. Ardennes 
and Champagne (Prussia) 8. 4 French Lorraine (Bavaria) 3. 5. Alsatia (Ba- 
den) 2. 6. Franche Comté (Switzerland) 3. 7. Gresivaudan and Valentinois 
(Sardinia) 5. 8 Provence (Naples) 2. 9. Corsica (Portugal) 2. 10. Gasco- 
ny (Spain) 3. 11. Avignon(Pope)2. 12. Republic of Paris8. 13. Republic 
ef Lyons 5. 14. Normandy and the Orleanois (France the younger) 7. 15. 
Burgundy 5. 16. Tolosan 2. 17. France the Elder, with Bourges the capital 
15. 18. The Prince of Perigord 1. 

25. The three Protectors of the Confederation will prescribe the made o 
setting at the Federal Diet. 

26. The ‘Gaulish Confederation ” to conclude a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive, with the “* Protecting Powers.” 

27, 28, Describe the annual celebration of this grand epoch, and state the 
moderate reward which Russia will be content to receive for her magnanimity in 
bringing this blessed event to a happy issue. 

We suspect that our readers, like ourselves, will not be inclined to give much 
credence to the report of such a project as the foregoing. It certainly has more 
theair of a Chateau eu Espagne than of a sober scheme ; and pre-supposes a 
degree of humiliation, on the part of the European powers generally, to the dic- 
tum of the Autocrat which we are certainly not prepared to contemplate. But, 
as we said before, the T'imes takes the matter up gravely, and promises to enter 
still more at large into the consideration. By the next arrivals we may expect a 
continuation of the subject, and if it do not exhibit the bursting of a bubble, we 
shall venture again to ‘ bestow our tediousness ” in pursuing the enquiry. 





The honour paid to Marshal Soult every where in England, must prove very 
gratifying to his feelings, and not less flattering to the people of France, for he 
was a favourite captain of Napoleon, whose officers are al! held in the greatest 
estimation. The honours, too, so profusely bestowed, are not less creditable to 


| the English nation, as they demonstrate the forgiving spirit of the people, and 


show forth in strong colours the generous nature of John Bull. 
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files to the 23d ult. inclusive, and Liverpool of the 24th. The contents, racer, 
are only two days later than we obtained by the Great Western nearly three 
weeks ago, are of no particular importance. 
In the absence of subject matter of nearer interest, we may take occasion to 
describe a project startling enough, if true, and at any rate, sufficiently novel to 





deserve a circumstantial account. 

The London Times of the 23d ult., takes up a subject of most singular cha- 
racter, importing to be a ‘Copy of a Diplomatic Paper, taken at St. Peters- | 
burgh in 1836, from an original Document in the secret Archives of the Rus- 
sian Court ;” and the matter to which it relates being the developement of a 
plan for the partition of France. We know not whether the Times be gravely 
trifling with the public, and indulging in a quiet joke on the credulity of man- 
kind. Certain it is, that the conduciors of that celebrated journal do not often 
condesceud to such a practice, especially so far as to occupy three of their edito- 
tial columns in the prosecution of their jest. Two things seem to be certain 
respecting the matter; first, that an elaborate pamphlet has been published on 








this subject, by Ridgway of Picadilly, a firm that for many years has been con- 
spicuous in the publication of political writings; and secondly, that, whether 
a joke or a fact, the affair is substantially in accordance with the busy, meddling 
spirit, the grasping and ambitious views, of the Court of St. Petersburgh, and is 
especially in keeping with the intriguing disposition of the present autocrat 
Nicholas. 

The editors seem aware that they are obnoxious to scepticism in the minds of 


readers, and they attempt to meet the objections arising from the want of due au- 
thentication, by stating the difficulties in obtaining the original document, and 
the consequences that would ensue to the party that dared the attempt, since 
they are still within the reach of the Russian Power. This is hardly a satisfac 





and removed to No 3 MURRAY STREET, % 


On his recent visit to Liverpool, some account of which will be found in this 


| day's paper, the Marshal is reported to have said, that the good feeling he expe- 


rienced ought to be mutual between the countries ; and he is also reported to 
have said, that he desired the trade of both should be put on the most liberal 
basis. This declaration is no less important than gratifying, for hitherto France 


, » pack 4 i ane Tashing — . ay, jondon | . : 
By the packet-ship George Washington, from Liverpool, we have London | has rejected all British overtures to establish a trade on the principles of recipro- 


city. If France would admit the iron wares of England and other articles in 
which the latter excels, and would send us wines and other productions yielded 
in such abundance in the south of France, vast national benefit would recipro- 
cally ensue. May we not hope then, that the visit of Marshal Soult to England, 
and the knowledge gained by him there, will have the effect of awakening 
France to her true interest, and of establishing the system of trade so long de- 
sired by her neighbour, and which could not fail to enrich both, as well as to 
draw closer the friendly relations of the two countries. 


Just published by Carey & Co. and for sale by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, of 
this city. 

Damascusand Palmyra. By C.G. Addison. Mr. Addison's book is so for- 
tunate as to have obtained the sanction of the critics generally in England, and it 
now appears in a neat American dress. It will be particularly interesting, as 
giving sketches of the State and prospects of Syria under Ibrahim Pasha. 

Outward Bound. 2 vols. A great portion of this work has appeared at various 
times in the pages of the Metropolitan Magazine under the title of “ Ardent 
Troughton.” It is one of thrilling interest and has always been popular 

For sale by Mesars. G. & C. Carvill. 

Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick. 24 Series. All the world knows the 
celebrity of Mr. Slick ; in this series he has gone beyond the matters and things 
of private life, and dabbles with considerable ski!l in politics, religion and meta- 
physics 





R. C. E. HORN respecrfully announces to his former friends and the pubiie, his in- 
\ tention of giving lessons in singing and the theory of music, this seasonin New 
(Sept.1-tf.} 


York, 827 Broadway 


E. BRYAN, DENTIST 

[Formerly of the firm of Bryan & Stout, late of 115 Chambers street.] 
Respectfully informs his former patrons and the Public, that he has returned to thecity, 
AR BROADWAY (Sep. 1-3t.*) § 
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BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 
From Hood's Own.—Republished by G. Dearborn, § Co. New York. 

All at once Miss Morbid left off sugar. 

She did not resign it as some persons lay down their carriage, the full-bodied 
family-coach dwindling into a chariot, next into a fly, and then into a sedan-chair. 
She did not shade it off artistically, like certain household economists, from 
white to whitey brown, brown, dark-brown, and so on, to none at all—She left 
it off, as one might leave off walking on the top of a house, or ona slide, or on 
a plank with a further end to it, that is to say, slapdash, all at once, without @ mo- 
meot’s warning. She gave it up, to speak appropr.ately, inthe lump. She drop- 
ped it,—as Corporal Trim let fall his hat,—dab —_It vanished, as the French say, 
toot sweet. From the 30th of November, 1830, not an ounce of sugar, to use 
Miss Morbid’s expression, ever ‘‘ darkened her doors.” 

The truth was she had been present the day before at an Anti-Slavery Meet- 
ing; and had listened to a lecturing Aboliionist, who had drawn her sweet 
tooth, root and branch, out of her head. henceforth sugar, or as she called it 
“* shugger”’ was no longer white, or brown, in her eyes, but red, blood-red—an 
abomination, to indulge in which would convert a professing Christian into a 
practical Cannibal. Accordingly she made a vow, under the influence of moist 
eyes and refined feelings, that the sanguinary article should never more enter her 
lips or her house; and this pretty parody of the famous Berlin Decree against 
our Colonial produce was rigidly enforced. However others might countenance 
the practice of the Slave Owners by consuming ** shugger,” she was resolved for 
her own part, that ‘no suffering sable son of Africa should ever rise up against 
her out of acup of Tea!” 

In the mean time, the cook and housemaid grumbled in concert at the probibi- 
tion ; they naturally thought it very bard to be deprived of a luxury which tney 
enjoyed at their own proper cost; and at last only consented to remain in the 
servic®, on condition that the privation should be handsomely considered in 
their wages. With a hope of being similarly remembered in her will, the 
poor relations of Miss Morbid continued to drink the * warm without,” which 
she adininistered to them every Sunday, under the name of Tea: and Ho- 
garth would have desired no better subject for a picture than was presented 
by their physiognomies. Some pursed up their lips, as if resolved that the nav- 
seous beverage should never enter them ; others compressed their mouths, as if 
to prevent it from rushing out again. One took it mincingly, in sips,—another 
gulped it down in desperation,—a third, in a fit of absence, continued to stir very 
superfiuously with his spoon ; and there was ove shrewd old gentleman, who by 
a little dexterous by-play, used to bestow the favour of his sinall souchong on a 
sick geranium. Now and then an astonished Stranger would retain a half cupful 
of the black dose in his mouth, and stare round at his fellow guests, as if tacitly 
putting to them the very question of Matthews’s Yorkshireman in the mail 
coach—‘' Coompany !—oop ordoon ?”’ 

The greatest sufferers, however, were Miss Morbid's two nephews, still in 
the morning of their youth, and boy-like, far more inclined to “ sip the sweets” 
than to “hailthe dawn.” They had formerly looked on their Aunt’s house as 
peculiarly a Dulce Domum. Prior to her sudden conversion she had been fa- 
mous for the manvfacture of a sort of hard bake, commonly called Toffy or 
Taffy,—but now, alas! ‘* Taffy was not at home,” and there was nothing else to 
invitea call. Currant tart is tart indeed without sugar; and as for the green 
gooseberries, they always tasted, as the young gentlenan affirmed, “like a quart 
of berries sharpened toa pint.”” It short, it always required six pennyworth of 
lollipops and bullseyes, a lick of honey, a dip of treacle, and a pick at a grocer’s 
hogshead, to sweeten a visit at Aunt Morbid’s. 

To tell the truth her own temper soured a little under the prohibition. She 
could not persuade the Sugar-eaters that they were Vampyres ;—itstead of prac- 
tising, or even admiring her self denial, they laughed at it; and one wicked wag 
even compared her, in allusion to her acerbity and her privation, to a crab without 
the nippers. She persevered notwithstanding in her system; and to the con- 
stancy of a martyr added something of the wilfulness of a bigot :—indeed, it 
was hinted by patrons and patronesses of white charities, that European objects 
had not their fair share in her benevolence. She was pre-eminently the friend 
of the blecks. Howbeit, for all her sacrifices, not a lash was averted from their 
sable backs. She had raised discontent in the kitchen, she had disgusted her 
acquaintance, sickened her friends, and given her own dear little nephews the 
stomach-ache, without saving Quashy from one cut of the driver's whip, or di- 
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j and excited ber fears ; but the spiritualiues without any reference to Obeah 


had simply mystified and disgusted her, and she was now in a fit of the sulks. 
| Her mistress, however, persisted in her question ; and not the less pertinaciously, 
perhaps, from expecting a new peg whereon to hanga fresh lecture. She was 
determined to learn the destination of the stolen money ; and by dint of insisting, 
cajoling, and, above all, threatening—for instance, with the whole Posse Comita- 
tis—she finally carried her point. 

“Cus, him money! Here’sa fuss!’ exclaimed the culprit, quite worn out at 
| last by the persecution. ‘Cus him money! here’s a fuss! What me’teal him 
for! Whatme do wid him? What any body ‘teal him for? Why, for sure, 
to buy sugar !”’ 








Daviceties. 


| An Apology for Gin —It has been remarked, in extenuation of the usual 
| wholesale condemnation of “ gin palaces,” that, at any rate, they have contribu- 
| ted to the spread, as well as improvement of the arts. Gin-shops assuredly con- 
, tribute more to the architectural splendour of the streets of London, especially 
jin the neighbourhoods where a display of taste of that kind is most rare, than 
shops of any other description. Decorative painting has, of late years, received 
its most effective encouragement from the same source, and so also have gas- 
fitting, letter-writing and cutting, and many other of the artistico-mechanical 
trades ; while wood-carving, which had become nearly obsolete, has experienced 
a considerable revival from the spirited demand for the decoration of bars and 
counters. To sum ap all, science itself is indebted for the discovery of the 
magnetic pole, aud the extension of our knowledge of the arctic regiun, to the 
munificent aid afforded to Capt. Ross by the greatest gin-distiller of the day, Sir 
Felix Booth. Who shall venture to say, after all this, that the effects of gin- 
drinking are uniformly and essentially pernicious ’—Mechanie’s Magazine. 

Imitation Wines.—It is not, perhaps, generally known, that very large es- 
tablishinents exist at Cette and Marseilles, in the south of France, for the manu- 
facture of every description of wines, the natural produce pot only of France, 
but of all other wine-growing and wine-exporting countries Some of these es- 
tablishments are on so large a scale as to give employment to an equal, if not 
greater, number of persons than our large breweries. It is no uncommon occur- 
| reuce with speculators engaged in this sort of illicit traffic, to purchase and ship 

imitation wines, fabricated in the places named, to Madeira, where, by collusion 
with persons in the Custom-house depariment of the island, the wines are landed 
in the entrepé!, and thence, after being branded with the usual marks of the 
genuine Madeira vintage, reshipped. ‘[he scale of gratuity for this sort of work 
to the officials interested, may be estimated by the fact, that, on one occasion, 
70 pipes were thus surreptitiously passed at a charge of 1,000 dollars. It is a 
circumstance no less singular, that the same manceuvre said to be commonly 
carried on with counterfeit wine made up in Cette and Marseilles and thence des- 
patched to Oporto, where the same process of landing, branding, and reship- 
ment as genuine portis gene through, the destination of this spurious article be- 
ing most generally the United States. Such is the extent of this nefarious com- 
merce, that one individual alone has been pointed out in the French ports who 
has been in the habit of despatching four times in the year 35,000 bottles of 
champ +gne each shipment, of wines not the produce of the champagne districts, 
but fabricated in these wine factories. 

A Worthless Gift.—Voltaire, in his Philosophical Dictionary, tells of a beg- 
gar asking alms in the suburbs of Madrid, when a passer-by said to him, ‘* Are 
you not ashamed to follow that infamous employment, as you are able to work !” 
To which the beggar smartly replied, “Sir, Task your charity—not your ad- 
vice.” 

A punster, at a watering place, being at the representation of Pizarro, where 
the name of the poor King Afalica was most cruelly bellowed forth, observed to 
a country man who sat near him, and who inquired the name of the character, 
that the sheepish actor made it At all I-cah! 

War and Peace.—The difference between war and peace hes been well defined 
by cne of the ancients :—‘In the time of peace the sons bury their fathers; in 
the time of war the fathers bury their sons.’ 

Dr. Busby, whose figure is beneath the common size was one day accosted, in 
a public room, by an Irish baronet of colossal stature, with ‘*May I pass to my 








verting asingle kick from the shinsof Sambo. Her grocer complained loudly of 
being called a dealer in human gore, yet not one hogshead the less was imported 
from the Plantations. By an error common to all her class she mistook a nega 
tive for a positive principle ; and persuaded herself that by not preserving dam- 
sons, she preserved the Niggers; that by not sweetening her own cup, she was 
dualcifying the lot of all her sable brethren in bondage.’ She persevered accord- 
ingly in setting her face against sugar instead of slavery ; against the plant in- 
stead of the planter; and had actually abs'ained for six months from the 
forbidden article, when a circumstance occurred that roused her sympa'hies 
into more active exertions. Jt pleased an American Jady to import with her 
a black female servant, whom she rather abruptly dismissed. on her arrival 
in England. ‘The case was considered by the Hampshire Telegraph of that 
day, as one of GREAT HARDSHIP; the paragraph went the round of the papers— 
and in doe time attracted the notice of Miss Morbid. 1|t was precisely addressed 
to her sensibilities, and there was a ‘“‘ Try Warren” tone about it that proved irre- 
sistible. She read—and wrote,—and in the course of one little week, her do- 


seat, O giant?’ when the doctur made way, and replied, “* Pass, O pigmy.” 
“Oh sir,” said the baronet “ my expression alluded to the size of your intellect.” 
“ And my expression,” satd the doctor, ‘to the size of yours.” 

A member of the Society of Friends, now deceased, wishing to procure a 
frank from the late Bishop Pelham, wrote his lordship thus :—‘ Joseph S 
will thank George Pelham to frank the enclosed.”” To which this was the reply. 
“The Bishop: f Exeter informs Joseph S that if he were to frank as George 
Pelham, it would not save the postage.” Tie rejoinder was conclusive :—" Jo- 
seph S will thank George Pelham to do the needful.” 


A NOCTURNAL SKETCH. 
Even is come; and from the dark Park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain,— 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubts spout out,— 














mestic establishment was maliciously but truly described as consisting of ** two 
white Slaves anda black Companion.” 

The ado,ted protegee was, in reality, a strapping clumsy Negress. as ugly 
as sin, and with no other merit than that of being of the same colour as 
the crow. She wes artful, sullen, gluttonous, and above all so intolerably 
indolent, that if she had been literally ** carved in ebony,” as old Fuller says, 
she could scarcely have been of less service to her protectress. Her notion of 
Free Labour seemed to translate it into laziness, and taking liberues; and, as 
she ecriously added to the work of her fellow-servants, without at all contributing 
to their comfort, they soon looked upon her as acompletenuisance. The house- 
maid dubbed her ‘ta Divil,”—the cook roundly compared her to ‘a mischivos 
beast, as runs out on a herd o’ black cattle ;"\—and both concurred in the policy 
of laying all household sins upon the sooty shoulders—just ag slatterns select a 
colour that hides the dirt. It is certain that shortly after the instalment of the 
negress in the family a moral disease broke out with considerable violence, and 
justly or not, the odium was attributed to the newcomer. Its name was theft. 
First, there was a shilling short in some loose change—next, a missing half-crown 
from the mantel-piece—then there was astir with a tea-spoon—anon, a piece of 
work about athimble. Things went, nobody knew how—the “ Divil” of course 
excepted. The Cook could, the Housemaid would, and Diana should, and ought 
to take an oa'h declaratory of innocence, before the mayor; but as Diana did 
not volunteer an affidavit like the others, there was no doubt of her guilt in the 
kitchen. 

Miss Morbid, however, came to a very different conclusion. She thought that 
whites who could eat sugar, were capable of any atrocity, and had not forgotten 
the stand which had been made by the * pale faces,” in favour of the obnoxious 
article. The cook especially incurred suspicion; for she had been notorious 
aforetime for a lavish hand in sweetening, and was accordingly quite equal to the 
double turpitude of stealing and bearing false witness. In factthe mistress bad 
arrived at the determination of giving both her white hussies their month’s warn- 
ing, when unexpectedly the thief was taken, as the lawyers say, ‘in the manner,” 
and with the goods uponthe person. Ina word, the ungrateful black was de- 
tected in the very act of levying what might be called her * Black Mail.” 

The horror of Emilia, on discovering that the Moor had murdered her mistress 
was scarcely greater than that of Miss Morbid! She hardly, she said, believed 
her own senses. You might have knocked her down with afeather! She did 
not know whether she stood on her head or heels. She was rooted to the spot! 
and her hair, if it had been her own, would bave stood upright upon her head ! 
There was no doubt in the case. She saw the transfer of a portion of her own 
bank stock, from her escritoire into the right-hand pocket of her protégée—she 
heard it chink as it dropped downwards,—she was petrified !—dumbfounded !— 
thunderbolted !—* annihilated!” She was as white as a sheet, but she felt as if 
all the blacks in the world had just blown in her face. 

Her first impulse was to rush upon the robber, and insist on restitution—her 
second was to sit down and weep,—and her third was to talk. The opening as 
usual was amere torrent of ejaculatiuns intermixed with vituperation—but she 
gradually fell into a lecture with many heads. First, she described all that she 


had done for the Blacks, and then, alas! all that the Blacks had done for her. | 


Next she insisted on the enormity of the crime, and, anon, she enlarged on the 
nature of its punishment. It was bere that she was most eloquent 
the course of human justice, from detection to conviction, and thence te execu- 
tion, liberally throwing dissection into the bargain: and then descending with 
Dante into the unmentionable regions, she painted its terrors and tortures with all 
the circumstantial fidelity that certain very Old Masters have displayed on the 
same subject. 

** And aow, you black wretch,” she concluded, having just given the finishing 


touch to a portrait of Satan himself; ‘and now, you black wretch, I insist on | 


knowing what I was robvbod for. Come tell me what tempted you ! 
mined to hearat! I insist, I say, on knowing what was to be done with the wages 
of iniquity!” 

She insisted, however, in vain. The black wretch had seriously inclined her 
ear to the whole lecture, grinning and blubbering by turns. The Jodge with his 
black cap, the Counsel and their wigs, the twelve men in a box, and Jack Ketch 
himself—whom she as-ociated with that pleasant West Indian personage, John 
Canoe—had amused, nay tickled her fancy ; 


and the Ordinary, whum she mistook for an overseer, had raised her curiosity, | 





She traced | 


I'm deter- | 


the press-room, the irons, the rope. | 


Or Macbeth raving at that shade made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ; — 
Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span; 

Or in the small Olympic Pit, sit split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 


Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Past drowsy Charley, ina deep sleep, creep, 

But frighten’d by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they're going, whisper low, ‘* No, go!” 


Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, 

And sleepers waking, grumble-—* Drat that cat!” 

Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 

Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will.— Hood's Oien. 








THE HUMAN EYE. 

| R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
tothe DISEASES OF THE EYt AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 

incipient degree of inflammation to the must complicated diseases. 

| The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 

| he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 

ted (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 


| 
| = 





EW YORK CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BLOOMINGDALE, 
| Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 3d. : 

| There are vacancies for a few additional Boarders—application to be made at the 
school. (Sept. 1-1t.7 R T. HUDDART, Principal 

| N RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond street, will re-open her Day and Boarding School tor Young 
} pe Ladies on Monday the 3d of Sept. Sept. 1-4t 


ISS KEOGH, 397 Fourth street, (Albion Place) respectfully acquaints her friends 
that her establish ment will re-opea on Monday , 3d inst. Sept. 1-2t. 


| 

} RS. COLEY 683 Broadway corner of Amity street, begs to inform her f-1ends and the 
| public, that her BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, will reopen on Monday the 10th 
| of September next. _(Aug. 25.) 


,——_— $$$ —_________ = 
| EW DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from 
Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, 
3d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of 
| education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of 
| English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
| Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. 
| Reference is made to Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 











| STATE OF NEW YORK. 

| Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. 

| Sir—l hereby give you notice that at the next genera! election of this state, to be held 
on the Sth, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 

| to be elected. 

| I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 

| inthe place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 

| cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

| To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 

N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give 

notice of the election of four representatives to Congress fromtheThird Congressional 
District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for 

j filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. 


| The above isa true copy of the notification received from the Secretary of State. 
| JACOB ACKER. 
Sheriff city and county of New York, 


| Sheriff's Office, July 29, 1838. 


All the public en in the county will publish the above once in each week until 
| the election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. [Aug.13-tf.) 


MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, re- 
spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigable 








perseveran © é, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of 
-t u z ‘ ‘ ‘ q 
“aSpS Or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure 
of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- 
i commendations housand of which could be secured.) the undersigned refers to his 
| printed Circular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum Having 
lost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears an entire upper set, fixed inonthe 
| above principle, which may be seen and examined by calling at his offic Every other 
} operation in Dentistry performed in the best and most complete n ‘ 


inter 
SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
| Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John's Park 


} Pipa NISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
retail 

| A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W.1. Jennison, 

June 23-ly.* corner Varick and Charlton sts. 

‘ 








ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and in 
W the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, betwees 
the hours of 10and 12 A.M. (Aug. 4.-tf.} 





TO SUIT THE TIMES, 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from ag. 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de- 
mand elsewhere ; and his operations guaranteed equal, if not superior to any other cig 
establis, ractitioner in this city. 
1 NB Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usuil. FEEs REDUCED. 
‘June 30-tf.) 
ee ) 





CARD.—The Frencu Laneuace, SeanisH Guitar, &c.—Mr. T. Bishop, will de- 
vote a few hours to instruction in the above accomplishments, at No. 2 Mercer St, 
or at Millet’s Music Store, Broadway. [Aug. 4.-6t.} 


OSTON PIANO FORTES.—Notice—Wnm. Pease, No. 333 Broadway, would inform 

the publicthat he has been appointed agent for one of the first houses in Boston, for 

the sale of the celeSrated Boston Piano Fortes, and would respectfully invite those about 

purchasing to calland compare the tune of those instruments with other Boston Pianog 

for sale in this city, as the subscriber feels assured they are superior in tone and touch to 
any others now offered for sale in this city : 

Also on hand a very large assortment of New York Piano Fortes, made by several of 
the most celebrated makers in this city, for which first and second premiums have been 
awarded five different times at the different fairs held in this city , for their superior tone, 
All of the above for sale wholesale or retail, at very reduced prices, at the New York 
Music Saloon and Piano Forte warehouse, No. 333 Broadway, (nearly opposite the Taber- 
nacle.) sf Ag..11-4..) 


J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wau 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Greag 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of ali kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Svivester respectfully begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) 8S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 

GENTLEMAN who has received a Collegiate education in one of the Univeisities 
of Great Britaia, and has been for nearly eleven years connected with the manage 
ment of a newspaper as Editor, wishes for an engagement as assisiant Editor toa New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Washington journal. Having been accustomed to altend par- 
liamentary debates, he can report such proceedings, or write daily correspondence from 
the seat of Government. Salary not so much at first an object, if sufficient to cover 
necessary expenses. For information, the advertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office, 
New York. (Aug.18f.1 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the ‘‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanica) Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers. ‘near Chatham street.) New York. fPeb.11.2 


BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN.” 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


The regular sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
follows :— 

















* 





From Bristol. 
Qist July. 


From New York. 
16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
27th October. 22d November. 

Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the maim 
saloon, or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
($140) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, ald servants, half price. Letters 
received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 
A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
posited therein on payment, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, whic 
port of departure should be designated on the letters. 

The ship can carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Bristol, will have every re- 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber; and the like facility will be af- 
forded to those shipping goods from tnis to Bristol, for their transmission from thence te 
their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the ship, and every provision made for the com- 
fort and security of the passengers. 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by line 

RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
Agent of the Great Western Steam Snip Co. 


PACKETS FOR BAVP.E. (Second Line.) 
oe New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yea 


(June 30) 








ar:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHIARLES CARROLL, W., Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembes. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


r NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the } 


8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Saiung from Havre. 
fork. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16, Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “16, May 8, “ 24,/Marchl, “ 16, “ &8, 
Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘* 24, * 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, % 14 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ Nov 


8, A 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,; “ 16, June 6, “ M%4JApril 1, “ 16, “ g 
4 “ i 


Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, “ 16, Oct. X 8, Aug. “4% 
Silvie De Grasse,; Weiderholdt March 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Dec. 
Poland, Anthony, | < 3, 487 B" tae. LL *. BS 
Albany, J.Johnston,|) “ 24, “ 16, Nov. & ~ Oy Oe, we 


Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘ 24, Dec. 16) “ 6, “ 
Sully, D.Lines, (| “ 16, Aug. 8, “ 24.)June 1, “*16, “ & 
_ These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded bv their pa *kets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

—_ To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 














every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New} Days of Sailing from 
York. } London, 

St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,!Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 
Montreal, 8. B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, * 104 * @7, “ @7, ly 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | « 90, 90,  90,March7, July 7, Nov. 7% 
Mediator, Champlin, Ped. i, dune i, Oct. 1 “ 17, “ 1, ¢° , 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 7m - we FF re Ur, UF lUe LF Oe 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 920,'April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “Bh * ww *¢* “Se. ¥ 2, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 90,.May 7, Sept.7, Jam. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, a +e * ef Se hf Se 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adu 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. _ 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeoi, 


have arranged for their -ailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 18th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz- 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. .1, Jan. 1, May » 
Orpheus, Bailey, am © Me © Mie % | ees A 
Shakspeare, Collins, "Ss, “ * Bi * & * s&s es 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,j] “* 19, “ 19, * 
Independence, | E. Nye, mie Ry (ee os «a © ae Sa 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 433,jOct. 1, Feb. }. June J, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, *39 “ 39) * 7%, ; OS 
Siddons, Britton, “95 « 95 « 95] “ 33, “© 33, © 32, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.!, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19% “ 19, % 1% 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, a % & 4, © 2 * SO ap oe 
Sheffield, FP. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 33, “ 13,/Nov. 1, March], July 1, 
Europe, ee Oe Se Se |) ee ee Ae A 
Sheridan, Peirce, ‘ee «GH “Br ss |S 
Columbus, Cropper, ‘Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, uy, &€ % * 719% &. * A eS 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,) “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 4, April 1, Aug, 
South America, | Barstow, oe SS ee ee 
Garrick, N.S: Famer, | “SS, “ B © Bi * i °* 15,'% | 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 3,) “ 19, “ 19, “@ WW, 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with «elegant accommodg- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Evrore. Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y¥- 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and Unitea States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N-*. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., I 

Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 

GTINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 124 Front-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI # Co.. Rumford-st.. Liverpeat 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Shendan and Garrick. 

FE. K. COLLINS & €0., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpodt. 


iverpool. 
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